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These chapters reflect the inwardness of a com- 
munity of New Englanders in Ohio. This was a 
puritan concern with human behavior, traceable 
particularly to the region around Boston. 

Edmund Flagg gathered up in words essentially 
the cast of mind of New England and its progeny 
wherever found, “enterprising Yankees fidgeting 
eternally for improvements.”* It has its exponent 
in historic New England families, Adams, Lowell, 
Cabot, and such as gave the place its tone. 

Planted in America by the Puritans, New Eng- 
landers reflect that origin. As for their progeny, 
there still is something of religious moisture in their 
bent for improvement. They are shrewd and practi- 
cal, and their thrift is likely to fall within the bounds 
of moral order. And they seem of a will to sur- 
vive discouragements. Their traits are well known. 

But the puritanism in their background falls on 
divided appraisal. Its meaning is shrouded in 170 
years of controversy in England in the period be- 
tween the time of the Reformation and the acces- 
sion of William of Orange. It was ridiculed in its 
name. It has since been discounted variously as a 
wordy exchange between Episcopalians and schis- 
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matics, a movement of doctrinaire controversialists, 
an upsurge of martyrs of persecution. But P. T. 
Forsyth in the Contemporary Review™ says in for- 
tuitous rebuttal that “Puritanism is the mother 
church of Western democracy.” 

Asa term it applied to nonconformists, those who 
did not go along with the royalists in their establish- 
ment of the Anglican Church. It has now passed 
from the vocabulary of religious discussion. As a 
principle it continues in the communions which 
were organized under its banner, Congregational, 
United Brethren, Baptist, Methodist. Its essential 
principle is reflected in the American way of life. 
As a movement in England it was originally in im- 
mediate quest of freedom of conscience. In a larger 
sense it was a public dissent from the imperial coer- 
cion grounded in medieval tradition. 

Prior to the Reformation, which definitely closed 
the period known as the Middle Ages, individuals 
were subject to some kind of authority which they 
did not call into being. The body of control was 
represented in city, church, state, or feudal or in- 
stitutional agency of one kind or another. In es- 
sentials they were under the guidance of the clergy, 
who were their mentors and spokesmen in all these 
agencies. They were greatly under the domination 
of that universal master of the ancient world, cus- 
tom. 


*February, 1908. 
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In the Renaissance spirit of inquiry and initiative 
moving out from that order, they began to realize 
that particularly in the matter of religious faith they 
were subject only to their conscience. They becafne 
discontent. But they had no experience with organ- 
izing a government of any kind, church or state. 
And they had no precedent for action like the long 
glorious struggle for liberty in Britain which fol- 
lowed. Self-government requires a good deal of 
thinking as well as self-control, enlightenment in 
short. Until a people comes into a clear understand- 
ing of its rights and feels its ability to defend them, 
it submits to any leadership that has the virility and 
firmness of mind to command. 

By the time of Henry VIII, kings had been in 
command so long and had become so deeply rooted 
in public acceptance that they seemed destined to 
be perpetual. So too the succession of individual 
authorities in command of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which was supreme in Europe. So difficult 
was any release from these authorities short of war 
that it had not in any formal way been tried till 
Martin Luther, who had been a monk, a priest, and 
was now professor of philosophy at the University 
of Wittenberg, revolted against papacy as not Scrip- 
_tural in its teaching. Germany renounced the papal 
authority and set the pattern for independence in 
church matters known as Protestantism. England 
followed and established what is known as the Ang- 
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lican Church. But the church carried over some of 
the Roman forms of worship and administration 
and was subject to the reigning monarch as its head. 

Puritanism in principle was active as far back 
as Henry VI. With the emergence of the Anglican 
Church it acquired its name in derision of its stand 
for complete reform, as in the reformed churches 
on the Continent. It found no scriptural warrant 
for the surplice or the liturgy and wanted as the 
governing order equality among the clergy in lieu 
of prelacy, which was a hierarchy of metropolitans, 
archbishops, and bishops. And it wanted popular 
rather than imposed control in both church and 
state. In politics it was the party most opposed to 
the autocracy of the Stuart kings and was the ruling 
power in the Commonwealth period. By sixteenth 
century standards it was adventurous and radical. 
Its over-all result by implication explains its tenor 
throughout its career, which pointed to the right 
of a people to rule itself. 

By the time of George HI, the idea of public 
initiative in government was no longer new. Burke 
voiced it in his speech on Conciliaton with America. 
In the colonies it was the motive behind their re- 
sistance to arbitrary control and resulted in their 
independence. 

Puritanism as an ardent spirit of independence 
has its reflection in the persistence of aspiring groups 
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in carrying it abroad. In Holland, as in America, 
its principles governed an organized community, 
which was expected to remain English in speech and 
custom. The community, however, soon was aban- 
doned because in a generation or two it would lose 
its character and become Dutch by absorption. But 
it took root in new soil, unopposed by any tradition 
save that of the American Indian. 

In England it was a dissenting force, stood for 
reform within the Church and the Monarchy. In 
America it became independent, separatist, abjured 
both Anglicanism and monarchy and set up a Con- 
gregational Church and a democratic government. 
It stood for morality and clean living without com- 
promise. And it was harsh and cruel in its judgment 
and punishment of lapses from its standard of Scrip- 
tural behavior. It looks, after 150 years, as inflexible 
and dour as reported by contemporary observers. 

It took the Puritans a long time to learn from 
their own suffering under persecution to accord 
to others the freedom they asked for themselves. But 
they finally learned that lesson. Intolerant and 
bigoted as is their repute, in the 150 years of their 
administering the communities around Boston they 
left a morality, a civic pride, and a public spirit 
‘which still characterize the region. They left Har- 
vard College and an educated clergy. They left the 
town meeting and popular government, which have 
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not been without their influence in the making of 
American democracy. 

Ames, Iowa J eee 
June 23, 1950 


I 
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Asbury Ridge 


I 
HOME NURSERY 


I 
Peddlers and Vagrants 


“America was bred in a cabin,” wrote Morris Ber- 
beck* the year James Monroe became President. 
As late as the first administration of President Grant, 
a log house was not uncommon as a place of resi- 
dence, particularly among the wooded hills in south- 
ern Ohio. A small compound of log structures form- 
ing a kind of rancho at the edge of a forest, children 
and their dog playing around it, was not unusual. 

When the country was sliding into the panic of 
1873, such was the home of Albert, Hamp, and Jesse, 
—not yet of school age—and their black and white 
terrier named Carlo. They saw advancing tortoise- 
like, far down the valley approach to their elevated 
place, a man with a pack on his back. On his itin- 
erary of the scattered farmsteads on the Ridge as 
regular as the returning seasons, he appeared at 
their compound. 

An Armenian known in the neighborhood as An- 
escu Kuzarian, always he could be seen coming up the 
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valley long before he was at the door, staff in hand, 
his bulbous pack the size of a two-family wash 
strapped on his back. A quarter of a mile away 
emerging from the woods through a lane from the 
highway below, he continued in view as beneath 
his burden he trudged up the long slope of pasture, 
short-cut to the house. Patiently maneuvering his 
great carbuncle through the narrow orchard gate 
at the top of the hill, he compressed it through the 
smaller gate in the board fence that surrounded the 
house and was finally at the door. 

There he let down his pack, threw back on the 
grass the black oilcloth wrapper the size of a sheet, 
exposing his store of fabrics in inviting display. No 
woman with a heart of sympathy for his patient 
toil, or with a conscience for the lingerie and fine 
textiles there flashed before her in the light of the 
sun, could let the peddler gather up his pack un- 
rewarded, at least not Sarah Ellen. 

Hardly bringers of gifts, and something less than 
an economic necessity in the place, hucksters, agents, 
vagrants, itinerants of whatever sort, introduced 
new and strange faces to divert the minds of the 
children from their play. Came driving up the lane 
a stranger with what turned out to be a Howe sew- 
ing machine, notorious for the foot-power necessary — 
to run it. He argued its use as a labor-saving invest- 
ment, manipulated accessory attachments and gad- 
gets supposed to be necessary to a seamstress, and 
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drove away with sixty dollars of the family’s cash 
reserve. 

Peddlers there were of catholicons guaranteed to 
allay a stomach ache in a minute, of solder war- 
ranted to seal permanently any leak in a brass 
kettle, of unique washing machines that would not 
wash. One such appeared at a time when Los was 
away and Sarah Ellen, but for the company of her 
three children, was alone. He was of a mind, 
whether or not as it seemed, to demonstrate his 
washer. Sarah Ellen’s cool indifference and the 
emptiness of the rain barrel to the contrary, he 
helped the youngsters hitch a team to a sled and 
haul a barrel of water from a runlet at the foot of 
the pasture. Mesmerized into a fever of perspiring 
toil for the demonstration, the family still had their 
week’s washing done for them: strain and welter to 
the contrary, still an appeal and an argument. 

Not all itinerants climbed the long pasture slope 
to the orchard gate in the hope of a sale. Some 
wanted only a meal. Others a night’s lodging and 
breakfast. One Dan Hansberry, otherwise of un- 
known identity, annually emerged from the void 
unannounced and unexplained. Of rusty exterior 
and well on the downward slope of man’s allotted 
term, he was friendly but reticent, inquired about 
the neighbors, whom he seemed to know, but re- 
vealed nothing at all of himself. His visit annually 
coinciding with the butchering season, he was al- 
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ways in time for supper, remained over night, and 
after breakfast made his departure. 

Object of expectation like the regular recurrence 
of the winter solstice, he was never expected in 
vain. But not so fast. A rootless traveler well in 
the years of his dependence on chance hospitality 
does not continue his rounds indefinitely. Sarah 
Ellen for long disturbed that he had been missing 
his portion of fresh meat incident to the butchering, 
which she had associated with his coming, often 
remarked at breakfast as she served the sausage, 
“I do wonder whatever has become of Dan Hans- 
berry.” 


_— > 
He 
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Ms 
Rustic Isolation 


The Los Atkinson compound of log structures 
originally was a cooperage. In the midst of a forest 
B. B. McNabb had built the lodge to occupy while 
he worked the whiteoak into the staves and heading 
with which he made his barrels. The cooper shop 
fifty yards away was of round logs, as was a stable 
thirty yards beyond. For the record, there were 
other service buildings: cow stable, chicken house, 
pigsty, and corncrib—all of round logs. 

The lodge was of logs hewn on two sides and 
chinked inside and out with the triangular hearts 
of clapboard bolts, which were sealed with clay 
mixed with enough lime and plaster of Paris to 
harden it and make it stick. The roof was of clap- 
boards. 

The cooperage and demesne was acquired by 
Hiram G. Lama and in turn transferred to Samuel 
Lawson Atkinson and his wife Sarah Ellen, nee 
Dean, at the time of their marriage in 1865, four 
months after President Lincoln had been assassi- 
nated and Andrew Johnson had inherited the re- 
sponsibility of reuniting the country after the war. 
Here Los lived to be an octogenarian, adding acres 
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and modern buildings, including a large frame 
residence. As the earlier rough-hewers in the woods 
around him had done, well-to-do farmers now living 
in great white houses, he gave evidence of the com- 
fort he could build for himself out of a patch of 
woods. 

Still but a forest camp when Los took the place 
over, the lodge was a degree in advance of a sheep- 
fold only as it kept out more wind. High above any 
danger of flood and a half mile from the highway, 
it stood on an arm of Asbury Ridge enveloped in 
rustic isolation. 

As seed to be planted needed space for it, the 
clearing went on. By the time Anescu Kuzarian 
was unfolding his pack at the front door and Dan 
Hansberry was looking in on progress there, the 
house was exposing its features to clear sunlight, 
which revealed a door front and back. Inside, a 
huge fireplace of cut stone had been put in. The 
ceiling, or rather attic floor, was supported by square 
beams hewn smooth. A muzzle-loading rifle by the 
side of one of the beams rested in sandpapered dog- 
wood frogs that looked like ivory. The floor was 
of ash matched tight. Now worn to the smooth- 
ness of a table top, it was as hard as iron. White 
and clean, it blent well with the whitewashed walls 
and with the white beams and flooring above. In 
each corner opposite the fireplace was a bed; one 
had a mattress of straw resting on cordage, one a 
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mattress of feathers resting on slats, intended for 
guests. From beneath the bed in daily use a trundle- 
bed, concealed by curtains, was drawn out at night 
- for the children and trundled back in the morning. 

To the one-room house had been attached a lean- 
to kitchen, a weatherboarded frame structure as an 
increment of space for turning around. Unplas- 
tered, lined with matched pine instead, it was airy 
and comfortable in summer, in winter small pro- 
tection from frost, which some mornings was found 
to have laid in the water bucket a half inch of ice. 

A pantry at one end served as an attiring room 
as well as a repository for the makings of comest- 
ibles. There was no other place, except in the attic, 
for changing clothes. From hooks on the walls 
hung articles of clothing shielded from view by cur- 
tains made of cretonne. As a bunker of bags and bar- 
rels of prevailing winter diet, it contained a bag of 
beans and one of meal; a barrel each of flour, vine- 
gar, sauerkraut, and sorghum; and crocks of sausage 
and shelves of smoked ham and bacon. 

Ham was reserved for company, along with chick- 
en, and was accompanied by quince preserves, cur- 
rant jelly, spiced clingstone peaches; layer cake, and 
an alternation of mince, vinegar, and cream pie. 
Milk there was in plenty. Butter and eggs, spar- 
ingly used, were reserved to be exchanged for 
tea and coffee, rice and sugar, and the drygoods 
that went into the making of apparel. 
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Alf Carnes’ permanent and dependable empor- 
ium of drygoods and groceries in Nelsonville, the 
family’s depot of exchange, advanced any commod- 
ity required over and above Saturday’s credit of farm 
produce against the next Saturday’s delivery. More 
than likely it would meet the last week’s indebted- 
ness, cover the new purchases, and leave a balance of 
credit. This would be stated in the form of a duebill, 
good for its face value in goods at any time. No mer- 
chandise was bought with cash. Eggs and butter, 
often dressed poultry, paid for all the commodities 
of household consumption. Whatever there was of 
cash income from the sale of wheat, wool, winter 
apples, summer fruit, potatoes, dressed pork, or live- 
stock went into the treasury for the purchase of 
additional acres. 
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3 
Dinner and Chat 


Primitive perhaps the place was. Back from the 
highway in an area equally primitive from its recent 
reclamation from virgin forest, the place was still 
unreclaimed from the fox and the coon. Like an 
eagle’s eyrie, it was far from the dust and smoke 
and din of the city. Hygienic as sun and rain, it 
was untouched by fetor of lees and sprue from mill 
or industry. Days might pass unbroken by the 
sound of more than ax or gun in the timber. Ex- 
citement had no roots in the place beyond the clatter 
of youthful contrivances incident to the natural kin- 
dergarten that it was. 

Its rustic simplicity had its exponent in rusty 
surface and facade, like the bark of a tree, wherever 
the eye fell upon domicile or snuggery for man or 
beast. The pent-house kitchen, gray and fuzzy for 
lack of paint; the boarded well curb, equally faded 
and linty, sixteen feet in front of the kitchen door— 
these were false notes in the architectural harmony. 
. Otherwise the housing was entirely of logs. As if in 
subservience to a fashion, the place was completely 
in the frontier vogue in its structural design. 

Such was the domicile of Sarah Ellen, its rustic 
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and “woodsy” complexion, its remoteness from the 
hurry-scurry of urban populations and the daily 
mingling of village folks. There she found herself 
after her marriage with Los Atkinson. Like her 
husband, she was of local parentage, eldest daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Martha Dean, early comers in the 
region. The Dean place was distant one mile as 
the bee flies—out the ridge, across a valley, and 
over another ridge—from Sarah Ellen’s kitchen 
door. Visits between the places were constant and 
cordial. 

From the kitchen door one summer day the chil- 
dren saw far out the path along the ridge, Grand- 
mam Dean’s nunnish figure approaching arm in 
arm between her two younger daughters, Rilla and 
Bell, dressed in white. A bright sun and clear air 
had the effect of setting them out in high relief as 
though seen in a stereoscope. Any but a member of 
the sisterhood might take them at that range for 
a prioress and her neophites. The presence of those 
women up there on that ridge of field and forest, 
where were only chickens and colts for companions, 
was like a cordial in its effect on whatever of lassi- 
tude there was that day in the children. 

Anyhow, Grandmam’s traditionally black bon- 
net and dress were sign and symbol of what the 
sisterhood would call mother-superior amiability, 
which seemed to enwreath her like the scent of ger- 
anium. 
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The company was promise to the home nursery, 
promise of savory pies and pictorial gossip, which 
amounted to a feast, literally and figuratively. Even 
the juveniles knew the pattern of this festive day 
as well as they knew the grapevine pattern in the 
gorgeous coverlet that adorned the spare bed, so 
much they had seen of it. They knew it in all its 
gastronomic filigree. And they knew the hearsay 
embroidery that would embellish the after-dinner 
talk. 

There’d be ham and fricassee of chicken with 
rich yellow gravy thick with cream. And giblets— 
how they’d be eyed! Then Aunt Rilla and Aunt 
Bell would pretend to see patterns in the spatter of 
grounds in their coffee cups as a kind of augury of 
coming events, perhaps foretelling which would 
have the first beau. Only the company of the 
“preachers” at the time of the “big meetin’ ” could 
be depended on to inspire the laying of such a table. 

And there’d be gossip over the knitting after din- 
ner, chitchat perhaps hardly of the tenor of Touch- 
stone’s harlequinade nominating the seven degrees 
of a lie,* nevertheless more than drab. In that chit- 
chat the somnolence enfolding the hills and valleys 
thereabout would wake to life in a tableau of action 
like a reel of pictures flashed on a screen. There'd 
be horse races, fairs, elopements, weddings, pneu- 
monias, funerals, orphans and guardians to take care 
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of them. Perhaps there’d be throngs at a barn-rais- 
ing or acamp meeting. There’d be drama in the fer- 
ment and fluster of the prosaic countryside from 
Four Corners to Carbondale, from Lick Run to Starr 
Post Office. In the buzz of chat there, all the umbra 
and glint of tragedy and comedy would color the ups 
and downs of folks within a pedestrian’s range of 
that eagle’s eyrie, which seemed so remote and dead. 

Already there is a stir in preparation of the “‘com- 
pany” dinner. The source of the delicious viands 
in appetizing variety appealing to hungry mouths 
in the nursery was like a mystery. Almost within 
the flip of a coin they emerge from nothing that 
looks like the source of nourishing matter. In the 
view of the children, unconcerned as they were 
with comparisons and similarities, these cates in tasty 
finish quickly prepared out of emptiness itself so 
far as they could see were not unlike manna in a 
desert. 

There was Aunt Bell slicing harvest apples into 
a stew pan, steaming them into a sauce, turning 
them into a dish, dusting them with a chocolate coat 
of cinnamon and brown sugar. There was Aunt 
Rilla paring potatoes, mashing them in a black pot 
as she poured in cream, turning them into a por- 
ringer and with a table knife rounding them up to 
a promontory, which she topped with a “hunk” 
of butter dropped into a depression made with the 
back of a spoon. Grandmam at the stove, with one 
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hand stirring cream into gravy, with the other was 
holding up a corner of her apron as a shield lest 
a hot bubble pop out on the page of a picture book 
a boy was holding up for her to see. Sarah Ellen 
was spreading the tablecloth, opening the oven door 
to look at the baking, lifting a lid with the stove 
hook to put in a stick of wood, shuttling between 
- pantry and stove, cupboard and table, the tread of 
her feet mingling with a babel of talk, scrunching 
of coffee grinder, rustle of knives and spoons, click 
of cups and plates assembling spoon-fashion one 
within another—all in the sonority of kitchen in- 
dustry and in a mellifluous steam mingled of hot 
biscuit, lemon pie, and cocoanut cake. It was a 
spice of cookery ravishingly alluring to the hungry 
kindergarten. 

Already Los had been “hoo-hoo’d” from the field 
and was now riding up to the well to water his team 
from a black soap kettle by the side of the curb, 
which he kept supplied with water as fast as the 
horses could drink. Laborious as the drawing was, 
it was simpler than traipsing his tired horses down 
the long hill to the “run” and back. Sarah Ellen had 
called him from the door yard. If the wind was 
against her, she went out a little further and stood 
on the fourth rail of the fence. Steadying herself 
by holding to the top rail, she called with whatever 
breath she could muster. “Hoo-o-o — hoo-o-0-0-!” 
Came back the answer like an echo, “Hoo-o-0-0-!” 
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Dinner over and the dishes done, Grandmam al- 
ready was sorting the patches to add to the yard- 
square of patch-quilting she had brought along. 
Aunt Bell was picking crochetting needles out of a 
bag. A ball of red yarn rolling on the floor, Aunt 
Rilla was picking it up. She was knitting a muffler, 
she said, intended for her father come Christmas. 

Darning, patching, sewing, tailoring, like the 
poor, Sarah Ellen had always with her. No doubt 
she welcomed an afternoon to help it along. The 
perpetual needlework that had fallen to her lot 
was amply reflected in her triad of husky “kids,” 
rolling and tumbling and scuffing out their trousers 
as fast as they could be made or mended. 

“Come out from under there, Jesse,” she com- 
manded as, cavorting about, Jesse rolled under the 
bed. (The topic and manner of conversation are 
here faithfully set down, the words invented.) 

“La me,, Sarah Ellen,” Grandmam laughing in 
her clear tenor, “no use warnin’. ’E’ll bump ’is ’ead 
and think ’e’s layin’ on a cushion.” 

“How’s Will Bolinger?” asks Sarah Ellen. “E’s 
’ad such a bump from that fall.” 

“That pile o’ rails ’e fell on—it’s a wonder—,” 
Grandmam was estimating. 

“’E was a-layin’ there when ‘hey found ’im,’ 
Aunt Bell explains. 

“I allus feared the venturous boy’d come by his 
death some day,” Grandmam goes on. “Nothing 
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stops im. Boy-like, ’e’d be a-climin’ after a squir- 
rel. And of all the places—that big chestnut tree!” 

“How'd ’e ever get up there, anyhow?” Sarah 
Ellen wants to know. 

“From the rails ’e could en the first limb,” 
Grandmam answers. “Up ’e went—as if ’e could 
ketch a squirrel that way. Limb broke—there’e was, 
back on that pile o’ rails again.” 

“They thought ’e was dead,” Aunt Rilla adds. 
“But they sent for the doctor.” 

“The breath was out o’ ’im,” Grandmam con- 
tinues. “Well it might be with hat bump. ’E may 
be thankful ’e ever got it back again. The doctor 
found three ribs broke an’ ’is collar bone.” 

“When Mr. Botts was at the blacksmith shop to 
have ’is harrow teeth sharpened,” reports Aunt Bell, 
“’e inquired how ’e was. Uncle Mike said ’e’d haf 
to lay in bed five weeks.” 

“Scandless for Ike Botts to let Henry Groves pay 
that debt,” Aunt Rilla deplores. 

Speculation about the origin of Ike Botts and his 
mysteriously bobbing up in the environs and as 
mysteriously bobbing out again echoed in local con- 
versation for years, so like an exotic was Botts in 
the community. Henry Groves having gone his bail 
on a note, Botts absconded and left Henry to make 
good on the debt. To meet the obligation Henry 
had to strip his farm of its timber. 
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4 
Corner-post Stability 


In stability Henry Groves was like a post, a cor- 
ner-post braced for permanence. When others 
might in time sag, lean, or fall out, Henry was still 
there. A brace that had something of a moral force 
to hold him in position was the community weigh- 
ing-scales. None other than his bent for perma- 
nence, however, could have planted it in his barn- 
yard just within the gate opening from the end of 
one highway and from the broadside of another. 
In its relation to the highways it stood exactly at 
the junction of the two parts of the letter T. 

It was the focus of producers in avoirdupois, 
center of gravitation for stockmen and hay venders. 
Somewhat outside the genre of cracker-barrel ren- 
dezvous, the line of accommodation there was lim- 
ited. Its appeal only to the productive farmer, it 
had the merit of selection in the style and spacing of 
its frequenters.: Every steer and porker bound for 
the market on the hoof was-of course certain to 
make contact there. That was a matter accepted 
out of the nature of the business, which became in 
addition an information exchange of sorts. What- 
ever its limitation as an emporium of neighborhood 
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intelligence, farmers stored their minds there with 
the latest hearsay and scandal and in exchange de- 
posited for currency any budget of rumor or authen- 
tic news they might have in private stock. 

That was a free service. Exchange of information 
went without registry. But no ton of hay exchanged 
hands except as duly registered in its exact poundage 
and worth on the scale beam in the barnyard of 
_ Henry Groves. 1390240 

Everybody knew Henry Groves. His confidence 
in his neighbors acknowledged, he was acknow- 
ledged to be the solid man that he was, in honor 
maintaining his corner-post stability and standing 
perpendicular in his accounts in his strategic corner 
of the local world. In his later years, however, los- 
ing some of his physical perpendicularity, he walked 
a little stifdy with a cane. Sifting through the re- 
gional minglings, his seven children wove the varied 
threads of their personalities into the checkered 
fabric of social solidarity obtaining among the hills. 

Down on the creek as they were, they were play- 
mates betimes of the tads high on the eagle’s eyrie, 
to which we now return for a look at the domestic 
economy there. 
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5 
“Shoemaker’s Holiday” 


Equipment to the scale of mere necessity at the 
Los Atkinson place had a threadbare wanness that 
knew no relief. The unchanging furnishment, 
scanty and lean, palled on any not so engrossed with 
patching and mending, cooking and scouring, as 
to be burdened with a sense of its arid flatness. 

It had its exponent in the lone squirrel rifle fixed 
to its joist. Resting in perpetuity in its wooden 
frogs, it was integral with the joist it hung upon. 
In the local dialect, which did not lend itself to 
nuances, it was called the “gun.” The lowboy was 
known as the “bureau,” the mirror as the “looking- 
glass,” each in its habitual place interminably. There 
was no alternative. The bureau stood in the only 
place possible for it. It concealed a boarded-up win- 
dow, which earlier admitted light into the cooper’s 
lodge it then was. On a picture cord, the 16x24 
looking glass hung everlastingly in its nakedness 
over the bureau. Centered on the mantelpiece over 
the great stone fireplace, the great Seth Thomas 
clock sounded its hourly progress in the measure of 
time and swung its visible brass pendulum year on 
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year in unbroken continuance. The bare ribs of 
necessity in the gray monotony of their unrelieved 
sameness, but for the flair of youngsters for adven- 
ture outside, bore down on their spirits with endless 
tedium. 

Not enough variation as a change, the stark same- 
ness stuck out like a sore thumb. Or was it a kind 
of austerity in domestic gear and tackle in which 
thrift has its roots? Unattended and alone, each pot 
and kettle endured the stigma of its own blackness. 
Each lone tub and basin and bowl stood in its isola- 
tion without rival in kith or kin. Articles of ap- 
parel, almost as scanty of kindred, had a maximum 
of two—if to be laundered. Other garments in 
extremity were divided between appearance and use, 
ceremony and service, one of a kind, both home- 
made. Boots, one pair for the year, were scrubbed 
and blackened for Sunday. Calfskin shoes emerged 
only with the emergence of an adolescent urge to 
“doll up” and were kept untarnished by dust or 
dew. The havoc that dew can inflict on footwear 
was driven home to the tads with each morning’s 
tramp to the further side of the pasture to bring in 
the horses. 

When a garment gave out, another was made. 
And there was only one to make it. The stooling 
of the wheat might fail, but the stitching went on. 
When piquant whiffs from green logs snapping in 
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the great stone fireplace accompanied the whiffets 
of steam buffeting the lid of a bubbling black pot 
of navy beans, it was winter sewing time. Across 
the chairs yards of cotton-wool trousering alternated 
in time with hickory shirting in blue and white 
check, its olfactory aura of walnut and chickory 
filling the place. A tapeline about her neck, several 
pins in her mouth, a paper pattern in one hand, a 
bit of chalk in the other, Sarah Ellen was at work. 
She paused only to survey the rightness of a chalked 
line waiting the shears. If the hard-running Howe 
sewing machine ceased its rhythm, she was reaching 
for scissors or thimble among spools and needle 
cushions in a tray. The place was a tailor shop. 
When the day was done, snippets lay about the 
floor like feathers of game cocks after the spar is 
over. 

Home tailoring met with no great popularity 
among the tailored. The inevitable coarse twill 
suiting, black till faded to a tan or stained to an 
umbery brown, was a perennial mortification. The 
trouser leg, too narrow to hang freely over a boot 
top and shrunk after the first rain, stopped half way 
to the ankle. Into boot tops went trouser legs along 
with boys’ legs, not altogether to elude cockleburs, 
beggarlice, and such. It was the alternative to the 
chagrin of a Tom Traddles pants leg stretched over 
a boot top like the skin on a snake. Unchanged and 
unchangeable, the artless outfitting went on till the 
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thrust of self-consciousness in the lads induced the 
enterprise to earn the price of a “box” suit. 

Worn the year through, a pair of boots was well 
ventilated by the coming of summer. It had let the 
feet out to pasture by September. The opening of 
school was the signal for new boots all round. Alf 
Carnes, outfitter to the family, supplied the com- 
modity. The selections were made from a stock 
packed alternately top up, top down, in long boxes 
wider at one end than at the other to accommodate 
progression is size. The kindergarten, ensemble, 
was taken to town for the annual rite of “trying on.” 

Without respect to seasons repair was continuous. 
The shoemaker’s bench with its outfit was shiny 
with use. It was wheeled out of concealment on 
rainy days, when work could not go on outdoors. 
Cobbling provided a red-letter day for the minors. 
They called it The Shoemaker’s Holiday,* not 
knowing the origin or meaning of the term. What- 
ever Los may have thought of a day of laboring over 
decrepit shoes as a holiday, the children were di- 
verted with the shining awls and strange knives 
and gadgets and reveled in the mess of scraps that 
cluttered the floor when the “holiday” was over. 

Making shoe pegs or waxed ends was a craft in 
itself. Making rails or lining a new fencerow in- 
volved no such art. The tanbark bouquet of the 
sole leather, which was bought in yard squares, 


*Title of drama by Thomas Dekker. 
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blent with the resinous tang of the shoemaker’s wax 
in a mingled tamarack pungency with more witch- 
ery than the smell of newly-turned soil. 

A cross-section of seasoned hickory three inches 
square and a half inch thick, bought off the counter, 
Los split into thirty-two sections, which he made 
into 1034 pegs. Pegs he later bought by the pound. 

Mending a rip in the seam of a boot required 
shoemaker’s thread. Los drew a section of the thread 
held in one hand through a ball of wax in the other. 
A bristle inserted into one end secured with an 
extra coating of wax completed the waxed end. 
Thus Albert, Hamp, and Jesse learned how to sew 
on a ball cover. 

And the artful and benign process of amateur 
broom-making brought out of hiding strange im- 
plements and paraphernalia easily imagined as en- 
gines contrived of some Bruce or Wallace for the 
torture of their captured enemies in some black hole 
like the dungeon at Stirling Castle. There were 
clamps for compressing the straw, and there were 
flat needles eight inches long, tapering to a point 
from a width of a half inch at the eye—an outland- 
ish assortment of vices and stilettos, stout twine and 
tough wire. 

The broom corn was grown in three or four 
rows at the edge of a field of corn, combed of its 
seed when dry, and kept dry for ready use. Some- 
times a broom for a neighbor got itself made while 
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the neighbor worked as a substitute in the field. 

The litter of scraps and tools growing out of the 
shoemaker’s holiday was inevitable where room and 
warmth are limited and where manufacture and 
repair are varied and insistent. Home was a work- 
shop where tailoring and cobbling shared with 
broom-making, which left a disorder of clipped 
straws like a bed of pine needles on the floor of a 
forest. 

The variety of alternating trades amateurishly ac- 

tive there gave the interior of the house the aspect 
of a factory. 
_ Amateur carpentry went on outside. Los made 
his own sled, bobsled, and hayrack, made whipple- 
trees, neckyokes, axhandles as required, even ram- 
rods for the gun, kept in readiness several bolts of 
hickory of varying lengths, seasoned and seasoning, 
for use in the event of breakage. As Los looked on, 
Albert cleaving a tough stick of wood gave the ax- 
handle a lurch and broke it off where it flattens to 
enter the eye of the ax. “You could have done bet- 
ter,” Los said in understatement. 

“T couldn’t have done worse,” Albert exaggerated. 
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6 
“Unwillingly to School” 


When the tads were rounded up one summer 
morning at the usual hour of eight-thirty to be sent 
off to school, one was missing. Searching the prem- 
ises with no result, Sarah Ellen went down into the 
woods where Los had felled a large poplar and was 
cutting it into logs for lumber. In a nest of leaves 
Hamp sat entranced with the tang of fresh wood 
and the silvery gleam of the chips as they flipped 
away with every stroke of the ax, which reverber- 
ated in the forest. Freedom of movement and the 
titillation of the senses with color and odor in the 
green woods forbade any other concern. From the 
heaviness of sheer dread of school, he felt relief in 
so much of stimulus about him. With dread heaped 
on reluctance and capped with the agony of a de- 
linquent brought to justice, he was led away gently 
but firmly and went 


“creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school.’* 


These early years of school were like gray lint 
smudging the bright tints of a boy’s world as it 
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ought to be. That was a world glamorous with egg- 
hunts in redolent hay, with the smell of green pas- 
tures and leafy woods, with the rippling of water 
over an improvised paddlewheel, with chasing of 
squirrels and snaring of rabbits. The relinquishing 
of that world irked like the forfeit it was that he was 
paying for the doubtful privilege of school, no neg- 
ligible matter to be dismissed without ruth. 

Facing a highway, a one-room box of a house in 
a coat of white paint, windows in the two sides, 
was set down in a square cleared from a corner in 
the woods and enclosed on three sides with a board 
fence. This was the Campbell school. A barrel 
stove towering inside as centerpiece was flanked 
right and left with two rows of desks. Of local 
carpentry, they were painted a watchet blue. On a 
platform extending across the entire front, a lone 
desk of the same pattern and chilly tincture shared 
the distinction of its elevation there with two long 
benches for seating classes. Behind the desk a hori- 
zontal strip of wall surfaced with boards and painted 
black served as a blackboard. 

Known of all, here was the traditional country 
school. The two elder boys, Albert and Hamp, such 
of the kindergarten as had arrived at school age, 
_ Sarah Ellen brought there one summer morning 
and presented to Ella Reynolds. From that day 
through their nonage they sat to a cineographic suc- 
cession of mostly one-term novitiates in the eminent 
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order of veteran schoolmasters. Somewhat in the 
order of their succession the column of names would 
include Ella Reynolds, Harold J. Liggett, Harry 
Zeigler, Tom Cherry, Frank Adcock, Frank 
Woodard, and Charley Simms. Hugh Campbell, 
A. E. Price, and Tom Dillinger came later in the 
succession, and, fortunately for the youngsters there, 
were of the maturity and the caliber of which vet- 
eran schoolmasters are made. 

Pending the fortuitous advent of snappier minds 
in the pedagogic cineograph, a day at school was the 
unit step in the measurement of juvenile progress 
up the stair of learning. "The index of accomplish- 
ment was hours of time rather than amperes of re- 
flection and effort. For the weight of acquisition or 
the wattage of inspiration there was no tally-sheet. 
Like crustaceans, juveniles reposed comfortably in 
their shells, unmolested in their fantasies. 

Two or three incidents reflect the tone of the 
earlier and more youthful instructors: Tom Cher- 
ry’s walking a rail fence by the side of a crowd re- 
turning from church; Frank Adcock’s platitudes 
sleepily spoken in a speech at the opening of his 
term; Harold Liggett’s combing his mustache with 
the aid of a pocket mirror in front of a class he was 
conducting; Harry Zeigler’s standing a weeping ten- 
year-old on the floor as a dunce for his failure to 
memorize a list of definitions in the Third Reader. 

Something less than oppressive were these blind 
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guides, but they were not stimulating: There was 
no lifting the elements of grammar and arithmetic 
in cameo out of the dead level of abstractions for the 
youngsters to see as they ran, no handle of interest 
for whatever of experience they had to take hold of. 
If one found these elements a ladder he was climbing 
_ for the fruits of knowledge, it was out of his own 
penetration rather than his teacher’s. No curtain 
had gone up on the stage of learning, where a school- 
boy out of delight in the discovery of his unfolding 
mind feels the drama of zestful thrust and parry 
with arithmetic and linguistic dragons. 

Still, the curriculum hardly presented a solid front 
of turtleshell defense against the possibility of a 
youngster’s getting inside of it. Some of its content 
had an element of appeal, carried its own stimulus. 
Geography had a face not altogether forbidding, 
being largely pictorial. A map was like a blueprint, 
something to be understood at a glance. Position 
in space the eye could apprehend, like the outfield 
and home plate on a ball diamond. Localized and 
identified by name, land and water, mountain and 
valley, were comprehensible, particularly as done 
in colors. Continents, provinces, states—like the 
positions of first, second, and third base—thrust 
their outlines and relative positions vividly upon the 
eye in dumb show. 

Involved as it is with the doings of people, Amer- 
ican history was human. If geography was concrete, 
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it was cold in its impersonal objectivity. History had 
an emotional warmth. Dramatic in its clashes be- 
tween sections and regions of unlike mind, between 
groups and parties in rivalry, it had a kinship with 
the rivalries and clashes even at the Campbell school. 
Schooled in adventure and risk, the colonial farmer, 
his eye cocked for an Indian, assumed an aspect 
probably more romantic than real. One-legged as he 
was, Peter Stuyvesant pictured with great buckles 
on his shoes, which were as arresting as his tall- 
crowned, broad-rimmed hat and his long hose, was 
a looking-glass to the quaintness of a schoolboy’s 
ancestors. 

The story of the schoolboy’s colonial ancestors 
with their boundary disputes lost none of its ro- 
mance as it enlarged into the conflicts in the Con- 
stitutional convention and went on to the political 
duels between Hamilton and Jefferson, Calhoun and 
Webster, the compromising Clay and the inexorable 
Jackson, between Lincoln and Douglas, the North 
and the South, and on into a shooting war. A con- 
tinuous story of conflict, history was a stage. Its 
revolving cast of players was enacting a continuous 
drama of cross-purposes. Like the Comedy of Er- 
rors,* which for the most part it seemed to be, it 
was a dramatic spectacle, which to be loved of a 
fracas-hungry juvenile had only to be seen. 

Still in labored step out of sight behind the fox- 


*A drama by Shakespeare. 
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chase in geography and history, fagging over arith- 
metic and grammar was like sawing wood. They 
admitted of no handsprings in fanciful peopling of 
sea and shore on the far-flung earth, no ring-side 
exhilaration over the conflicts of imperial men in 
the arena of politics. Possibly such cold abstractions 
as “objective case,” “attribute complement,” and 
- such were not invented for a juvenile to talk about 
knowingly anyhow. Case—complement—attribute 
—these were but jargon that might as well be Arab- 
ian as English for anything in his experience to reach 
up to. 

One September morning Aaron Ellsworth Price 
emerged in the cineograph from nobody knew 
where and opened school. Of large frame and good 
proportion, he was six feet in stature. His brow 
was amply wide. Sturdy of mind and limb, he 
looked you in the face like one in command of him- 
self and in no doubt of his mission. Clean-cut in 
his own thinking, he gave no ground to cloudy 
mental processes or fumbling performance in his 
pupils. The cloudy processes he cleared up till per- 
formance stood erect and didn’t drag its feet. An 
alluring sense of humor he had which pervaded his 
regime and made it human. There was elucidating 
of obscurities till, like green mountains lifting out 
of a dry Sahara, they stood out in cameo conforma- 
tion above the dead level of unrelieved abstractions. 
The objective case lost some of its Arabic and alien 
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complexion. Harvey’s grammar became a source- 
book of constructions for analytical calisthenics, 
Ray’s arithmetic a mental gymnasium turning out 
athletic minds. The first two-termer, Price could 
have had a life lease on tenure at the Campbell 
school. 

As Goethals later followed Gorgas in the Panama 
Canal zone, Dillinger followed Price in what with 
facetious propriety had been rechristened the 
“knowledge-box.” Price had cleared out the infec- 
tion of indolence for Dillinger to complete the 
structural project of mind-building. With no 
cloudy cerebration or uncertainty of purpose, Dil- 
linger was a Goethals in his reach to the limit of 
rock-bottom thoroughness. Straight up from his 
shoes, tall and slender, he had the poise of an ad- 
miral. He enlivened a ball game as well as an ex- 
ercise in grammar. If he was impatient with tardy 
minds, he was convinced of his function to stimulate 
the unconcerned. 

Long since graduated from the university, and 
with experience grown wise in his profession, he 
knew how to lure the complacent from their smug- 
ness and wake the timid to acquisitive adventure. 
Such teachable minds as were there found learning 
more an exciting game than a weary time-clock- 
punching task. 

His school something of a workshop, his pupils, 
quite unaware that they were in for adventure, 
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were looking into things to be known: the individ- 
ual mind and meaning of a man in history, a prin- 
ciple in arithmetic, a construction in language, such 
an unnoticeable thing as the personality of a word. 

He drew attention to the composition and char- 
acter of words by means of a list of his own selec- 
tion, which he pronounced and defined for his 
pupils to write and return to him for corrections 
in spelling. The main stimulus, however, which he 
applied to complacence in Philistine innocence of 
any importance to be attached to words was his 
etymologist’s conscience for the nuances in their 
architecture and meaning, which broke out in 
flashes of characterization. In something more than 
routine formality gone through with reluctance, 
which formed no part of the drapery of Dillinger’s 
mind, he daily pronounced and defined a dozen 
or more words in common use, which were not 
without the company of a polysyllable that bristled 
with foreign surds and sonants. 

He pronounced desuetude, explained its origin, 
defined its meaning—discontinuance—and quoted 
Charles Lamb to illustrate its meaning: “gradual 
desuetude of old observances.”* He followed with 
innocuous, meaning of no bad effect, harmless, and 
quoted President Cleveland’s use of the phrase in- 


*Essays: New Year's Eve. “In the gradual desuetude of old ob- 
servances, this custom of solemnizing our proper birthday 
hath nearly passed away.” 
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nocuous desuetude, which at that time was reecho- 
ing in the press: “After an existence of nearly 
twenty years of almost innocuous desuetude these 
laws are brought forth.”* 

Adnascent, another word that dominated a list, 
he characterized something like this: 

Adnascent, Latin word made up of ad and nas- 
cere. Ad means to. Nascere means to grow. The 
combination means growing on or to something 
else. Note the idea of growing, something organic 
srowirig on—not something without life sticking 
on—something else. It differs from adhere, which 
means only to stick to as a stamp sticks to an enve- 
lope, one lifeless thing sticking to another. ddnas- 
cent is descriptive of something living, organic, 
drawing its substance from the air or from moisture 
rather than from the thing it grows on. Mistletoe 
is adnascent, a plant, a living thing growing on a 
tree, something of which it is not a part and draws 
no substance from. Moss is adnascent. It grows on 
rocks and trees. Spanish moss, as you’ve seen in 
pictures, hangs like frayed and stringy drapery from 
trees in Louisiana and the deep South. Adnascent. 

Tasting the quality of words, a few at a time as 
Dillinger characterized them, gave them a sem- 
blance not unlike a detachment of naval officers, 
each in the stripes of his rank and authority, which 
clung in memory like Paul Jones or Admiral 


*Message to Congress, March 1, 1886. 
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Farragut. 

Spelling was but one arm of the body of devices 
for straightening out for his pupils the devious 
ways of the intractable language. Sentences for 
analysis in Reed and Kellogg’s grammar were 
worked over till the elements in their structure 
became as recognizable as the sills, studding, braces, 
and rafters in a skeleton house. 

Still, knowing the timbers in the architecture of 
a sentence, particularly in the view of a drillmaster 
as thorough as Dillinger, was not any convincing 
evidence of a working knowledge of grammar— 
not till supplemented by patient carpentry in the 
building of sentences to a blueprint. There was 
constructing of patterns of language to order as 
part of an assignment, which went something like 
this: Bring to class three statements of your own, 
one with a clause limiting the object of a transitive 
verb; one with a noun clause as attribute comple- 
ment; one with an infinitive used as an adverb. 

As practice advanced it was involved with con- 
structions requiring some degree of insight to iden- 
tify: with illustrating for instance the difference 
between a verbal noun and a gerund; with illustra- 
ting some such word as building in four different 
constructions, as a verb, a gerund, a participle, a 
verbal noun; with illustrating and more illustrating 
of equivocal, muddy, and mysterious constructions 
without limit to the end of the term. 
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Distasteful, even horrific, as are the elements of 


English in the view of most adolescents, here was 


a veteran schoolmaster holding the attention of his 
charges to the structure of the language till the il- 
lusive participle, the amphibious gerund, the re- 
fractory infinitive yielded up its mystery—till the 
recalcitrant language lost its Medusa features to a 
resolute intent to shear off its snaky locks. 

But there was no drilling in history. History 
was the pursuit of events through the minds that 
make events, which are eruptions out of straight- 
away chronology not unlike volcanos thrusting up 
out of a level landscape. There was sailing with 
Columbus on the lonesome voyage which brought 
him to the Bahamas—smoking the pipe of peace 
with one-legged Peter Stuyvesant in council with 
the Indians—wading the swamps and bayous of the 
lower Mississippi with Hernando de Soto—joining 
the Separatists and with Brewster, Bradford, and 
Standish laying the ground for puritan New Eng- 
land—joining with Roger Williams in his protest 
against puritan intolerance in Massachusetts and in 
his founding of Rhode Island—and on to the end of 
the chapter. 

There were eyes and eyes scattered about among 
the watchet-blue benches in the Campbell school. 
Apparently it was Dillinger’s conception that eyes 
were made to see. It may be that his getting over 
to acquisitive minds there some idea of the English 
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language and of American history was not all they 


could see. Ideas commonly imparted there, and in 


the schools thereabout, were perhaps unconsciously 
Procrustean, foreshortened unawares to fit the re- 
stricted area of the local outlook. They were too 
short for waking the unsuspected abilities in young- 
sters dangling their feet from the crude benches of 
their country school. The dearth of stimulation 
there in minds that were traveling no faster than 
feet can carry them was like confining reflective in- 
telligence within the area of a cornfield and a potato 
patch. 

Stimulation? Intellectual stimulus that stirs the 
imagination is not unlike a gleaming streamliner 
sweeping gracefully forward in its impact on the 
sensibilities of a backwoods boy. It is an incitement 
to travel. Dillinger was a stimulus. 

His procedure might be interpreted as implying 
a conviction that intellectual flowering in the season 
of maturity issues from some digging and fertiliz- 
ing the ground in the season of youth. The idea is 
caught up in a limerick that came to notice as 
this chapter was being concluded: 


The flowers that bloom in the spring 
Require as.a general thing 
Much spadework and sweat 


And backache, you bet, 


In the previous autumn, by ding! 
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1 
Shadow of Parenthood 


Before Mayfair puts on its morris dance, it would 
be well first to look at the shadow that hung over 
it. In his Trivia, Logan Pearsall Smith said that 
“denunciation of the young is a necessary part of 
the hygiene of older people, and generally assists 
in the circulation of their blood.” Accordingly the 
young feel cufted about absurdly, as might be stated, 
perchance for the absurdity of their being juvenile. 

In their wanderings Jesse and Hamp had come 
upon a shotpouch left hanging where it was mani- 
fest that Oliver Morgan had butchered a beef. Un- 
concerned with the natural logic that it belonged 
to the Morgans, they came carrying it home only 
to be sent carrying it back with instruction in the 
due form of the apology they must make for their 
carrying it away. 

One of the boys was made to take back to its 
mother two miles away a young robin he had gath- 
ered up where the mother had thrust it from its 
nest. Carrying back the robin carried home the idea 
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that a family of birds is entitled to the autonomy of 
taking care of itself. 

Los and Sarah Ellen perhaps were not averse to 
turning on the stop light against stealthy adventure, 
which is not rare in a youth. As the younglings 
sensed below the wind, however, the hygiene of the 
oldsters got itself attended to without much snap- 
ping-turtle bile. Yankee in lineage and tradition, 
these parents were revetted somewhat against emo- 
tional splashover in a tide of feeling. If the puritan 
strait-jacket of behavior they put their striplings into 
irked like a hair shirt, it was worn generally with 
hair-shirt stoicism and the self-consciousness of an 
Esquimau in a dress suit pending the earliest mo- 
ment he could get out of it. 

Kersey suits, home-made, perennial wear for 
young and old, week day and Sunday, gave the 
men’s side of the congregation at Mount Zion a 
sartorial uniformity that only a daring innovator, 
much less a homespun youngster, could have the as- 
sertiveness to counter. Only the “preachers” wore 
ready-made or “box” suits bought off the counter. 
A tailored garment was not seen, except as worn 
by Will Craig, a local farmer licensed to the min- 
istry, in neighborhood consensus overdressed for 
the part.. Anything beyond kersey was stilted, a 
frock coat, even in the pulpit, stagy. 

For Hamp, Sarah Ellen had brought from town 


a summery suit of open stuff for Sunday wear. 
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Linen and tawney, it was in sharp contrast with 
the customary fustian, which was tawny enough 
when faded to an ocherous yellow. Yellow as the 
suit, the lad bristled. In that get-up he saw himself 
an odd chicken. Come the hour for Sunday school, 
he was trussed up in his usual fusty attire. 

“But you must wear the linen,” mildly intervened 
Sarah Ellen. “It’s light and cool.” 

“Hain’t agoin’ to wear it.” Already he could 
see the kids smirking, could see himself ridiculed 
with dandy, prig, swell hurled at him like a volley 
of pebbles. “Hain’t agoin’ to wear it,” he repeated. 

“Once you wear it, you'll like it. And it’s sens- 
ible.” For all their diplomacy, the words had inten- 
tion in them. 

It was clear that evasion was a losing tactic. Sulk- 
ily he inched himself into the linen in the thought 
he’d go slow so as to miss the service. Dilatory and 
leaden, the reluctant steps lagged—till it fell upon 
him that he was a noodle that couldn’t say “Boo” 
to a goose. Pretending a little nerve, he ran the 
gauntlet—never a curious eye cast in his direction. 
By the time he got home the suit didn’t seem so 
loud. Like his own, its yellowness had been sub- 
dued. 

Compulsions there were. Now that the home 
nursery had become a home school for tutelage in 
juvenile behavior, the pain of many a denial pierced 
to the marrow, in moments of despair had the smart 
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of calamity. The breaking out of youngling oddity 
with self-consciousness and the mumps the oldsters 
had anticipated, if not already encountered. Against 
its spilling over into malapert Lumpkinism and 
prankish histrionics, they had a ready antidote. And 
they had a febrifuge against the prowling fever— 
youngster roving in doubtful adventure, traipsing 
through orchards and across preserves for which 
they had been issued no passport. Of the box of 
evils incident to juvenile quixotry and the adoles- 
cent urge to “knight-errantry,” they kept their 
hands on the lid. 

The entire nest of adventurous younglings, Al- 
bert, Hamp, and Jesse, one Sunday afternoon had 
wandered—euphemism for stolen—into a neigh- 
boring orchard. Enticed by a great branching tree 
full of duchess apples, big and round and ripening 
with red stripes like the glow of a fiery sunset on 
stratus clouds, up the tree they went with no thought 
but to put the crunch on some of those crunchy 
apples. They had reckoned entirely without their 
host. Hardly up the tree, they were astonished to 
hear a familiar voice. “This is Sunday, and you're 
taking what’s not yours.” Los had in his hand a 
straight and slender and flexible spront, a withy 
shoot that springs up from an apple root in the 
orchard. He applied it in succession to each of the 
three pairs of britches, as they slid down from the 
tree, in a way to indicate that their poaching and 
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Sabbath-breaking met with no very hearty paternal 
accord. 

Alert counselors of sorts in juvenile behavior 
within the family, Los and Sarah Ellen brought up 
short one Sunday one of the boys for his walking 
out of a church service with some cronies before 
the benediction was pronounced. There wasn't 
much off-color stuff to get past them that the per- 
petrator didn’t get a call for an explanation. 

Their hands on the throttle, the invisible machin- 
ery of control operated noiselessly, as it seemed, 
without tolerance in journal or bearing. It side- 
tracked the youngsters from the road to intemper- 
ance, shunted them away from any use of intoxt- 
cants. If the yoke of restraint at times galled, 
perhaps that was the price of tutelage in moderation. 
Like a triad of beagles held in leash, they chafed 
in vain to join the junketers on the fringes of 
chivaree and hoe-down, pranksters at Hallowe’en, 
and lesser virtuosos in larrikin artistry. 

There was evidence other than his keeping close 
watch on his boys to indicate that Los himself had 
gone the rounds something less than heels over 
head. Incidentally he had picked up what there 
was to be learned, which perhaps he figured might, 
without much sacrifice of knowledge, be omitted. 
A violinist, he was in demand at local country “hop” 
and wedding serenade. In his salad days, coincid- 
ing roughly with the administrations of Buchanan 
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and Lincoln, he fiddled two-step and turkeytrot— 
O Susanna and Buffalo Gals and such folk songs 
as were currently popular—at every “shindig” in 
the region. 
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Mayfair Puts on Its Morris Dance 


But against an access of youthful spirits there was 
no law. Not yet. There was still the freedom of 
eminent domain in the realm of Neverland, of 
which James M. Barrie wrote with sylphish genius 
and Maude Adams with her creative artistry rep- 
resented on the stage before applauding galleries. 

That realm was already under exploration. Each 
boy going his explorative length, all three in col- 
laboration left no considerable area of Neverland 
untraversed. What one’s invention did not reach 
to, another’s imagination did. Volatile fancy, nebu- 
lar mist of ethereal tenuity, wove its gossamer web 
of make-believe. Like spiders, in fact, casting their 
nets for flies to lodge in, they messed up the prem- 
ises with contrivances for the unwary to stumble 
over. Mayfair had put on its morris dance. 

Cloudland became discernible in the perspiring 
energy that went into the making of kites and kick- 
shaws, windmills and water wheels. It reached to 
‘the making of hutch and shack wrought of infinite 
saplings laboriously dragged from the woods, rail- 
ways built of lath and wastage from the sawmill, 
blast furnaces belching clouds of smoke from a 
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dozen chimneys. And thrashing machines, corn 
planters, sleds, and gocarts helped to clutter the 
orchard. The clack of juvenile dynamics broke the 
Quaker sedateness of the farmyard. 

No chance wilding of fruit or berry offered its 
harvest but the juveniles got there with the birds. 
Roan-red mulberry, lobster-pink Juneberry, nectar 
and ambrosia to the youngling palate, hardly were 
sweet with the summer before the lads skittered 
up the tree to the furthest branch. Autumn days 
went into foraging for haw and hazlenut, wild 
grapes and wild plums. A winter morning’s round 
of the steeltraps netted more frozen ears than mink 
or muskrat. Indian red with sunburn or ashen with 
frost, the color of their faces varied with the seasons. 
Hardy striplings they were from outdoor exposure 
and restless adventure. 

Miles of distance stretched to no limit which they 
did not exceed in their quest of novelty. It was with- 
in the routine of their footing through space to 
levy each year on a deep forest for wintergreen, 
six miles away. The cost in “shoeleather” was a 
small price for stomachs and pockets full of the 
esculent that grew there with arbutis under the 
protection of a thick coat of ‘dry leaves. 

Their course lay across the George McDaniel 
farm, which coincides with the highest elevation 
on the Ridge. A kind of high-and-dry Tibet, it 
has a climate that supports the rhododendron and 
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the larch. Serenely immune from the washouts that 
fitfully take their toll of the farms it overlooks, it 
is as serene above the fogs of hearsay and gossip 
that hang over the stringtowns among the alder 
and the willow in the valleys. 

In the matter of altitude, serenely apart perhaps 
the McDaniels were. Their elevation seemed to 
isolate them beyond the possibility of easy acquaint- 
ance. So they came to be thought of as serenely 
superior to any involvement in the temperamental 
conflicts intermittently breaking out among their 
neighbors on the low ground among the willows. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey had erected a signal tower there which pro- 
vided an outlook over three counties and seven vil- 
lages. The wintergreen accounting for half the 
novelty, the other half was divided between the 
thrill of scaling the tower for the view and the stim- 
ulus of clubbing for the second lap of the hike with 
the McDaniel boys, who were tucked away on their 
Tibetan plateau out of ordinary reach for compan- 
ionship. There were girls there too, one of whom 
Albert later married. 

The McDaniel boys probably had associates to 
the rearward on the plane of their elevation. It 
was noised about that Ben Cruse lived back there 
with a large family of boys. If they ever came down 
off their camel’s back, they were no more visible 
than was Ben Cruse himself. 
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The McDaniel youngsters were seen once or twice 
in a year at Mount Zion chapel, on a Sunday when 
the itinerant preacher made his appearance there. 
As glimpsed at one time, the elder daughter Julia 
was in a lavender and cream skirt, or something 
like that, and wore a hat of creamy straw decorated 
with violets and a lavender ribbon. Under a laven- 
der parasol, she was leading her sisters in a march 
from their carriage to the church. First of the 
brothers, looking as fresh as a Turk’s-cap lily in 
a new straw hat and polished shoes, Charley was 
leading the male contingent. 

The monthly sermon, regarded as a formal, per- 
haps full-dress event, precluded “buddy-bunkie’ ex- 
changes in informal association. There was no lee- 
way for tobogganing on the crest of impulse, for 
the give-and-take which quickly acquaints one with 
another and is dear to the boyish heart. Never 
having played marbles or “two-cornered cat” with 
the McDaniel boys, the Atkinson lads saw them as 
somewhat apart from the mine run of youngsters 
with whom they traded jack-knives and compared 
wits in spelling tests at school. No contactual gauge 
of their strength in combat or virtue in collabora- 
tion had given them a status. It was as though they 
had missed the common heritage of juvenile en- 
tanglements and stood somewhat above the temper- 
amental clouds that precipitate emotional clashes, 
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pretty much as on their promontory they were above 
the fogs that accumulate in the valleys. 

That boyish assumption probably had its roots 
in a boyish estimate of George and Sarah Ann 
McDaniel, which may not have been altogether 
devoid of substance. For all to see, the McDaniel 
pair were as dependable as they were prolific. As 
conservative as were the earlier pioneers, they were 
in the Scotch tradition of staying power. They were 
of the solidarity of self-reliance and mutual con- 
fidence which for the most part gave society in the 
hills thereabout the face of good will and fair in- 
tent. 

They had built their log cabin in the haste of 
clearing the land and with scant concession to the 
possibility of an expanding household. One infant 
after another they greeted there till they had a fam- 
ily of nine children. Economically well on their 
feet by that time, they built a house of an amplitude 
to shelter the family in comfort, a commodious 
structure unsurpassed in the region outside of Logan 
or Nelsonville. 
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“Springes To Catch Woodcocks™ 


Artless activity in the school of behavior found 
no very stringent supervision. A gadding vine un- 
der a summer sun, it had not yet been trained up 
on any trellis of intervention or over any trestle- 
board of work-day accomplishment. The morning 
star of privilege that shone on the free world of 
boyish enterprise there was not yet in eclipse. En- 
terprise was only becoming artful. There was the 
emergence of design in the laying of pitfalls, cruel 
devices for outwitting small game. Between school 
and chores in the winter months cunning strategy 
was pitted against the wariness of wild creatures. 

A small area of fresh straw scattered with plenti- 
ful grains of red popcorn—in the midst a pyramidal 
coop of thin slats held together with a flexible hick- 
ory cane across the top, the ends tied with a taut 
string to the bottom slat—the little coop tilted on 
a trigger baited with a nubbin—. 

A dozen quail unwittingly ‘cooping themselves 
up there in their natural quest of food—ruthless 
kids! Yes. Under the morning star of liberty thus 
is exploited a free world. 

And a “rabbit box” for a bunny holed up in a 
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gopher’s den! It was a knack with Jesse, particu- 
larly, to rig up a device for trapping rabbits, pole- 
cats, muskrats, and even the wary mink. In a sec- 
tion of a four-sided hollow column six inches to 
the face—outward end screened with lattice to let 
in the light, inward end fitted with a wicket like 
a water gate—the gate, swinging forward and up- 
ward with pressure of bunny underneath, falls 
back and bars retreat! 

Known of all are such “springes to catch wood- 
cocks.”* It is hardly the gin that is set up here for 
notice, only the obtuseness of the Nimrods to bun- 
ny’s tribulation. One of their Mohican devices was 
a snare that hanged a rabbit like a culprit suspended 
on a gibbet. 

But first a word of explanation. In that time of 
tribulation for the wild creatures within the range 
of these pitfalls much of the area was in forest. 
Moist with accumulated leafage molding into hu- 
mus, it had been for ages a natural harborage for 
wild life, perhaps little disturbed by trapper or 
woodcutter from the time of Noah. Early as it 
looks now in the decades of American history, per- 
haps it seemed late to these youthful huntsmen fast 
clearing the woods of its native denizens, pre- 
emptors to whom as its first tenants it would seem 
rightly to belong. 

Late or early, the date is established in what John 


*Polonius: Hamlet, I, 3. 
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Bolinger, who had come there on some errand, said 
as these huntsmen came home with their father 
carrying a half dozen squirrels gambrelled on a 
four-inch length of dogwood sprig stripped of the 
bark, in lieu of a game bag. Not yet of an age to 
carry a gun, they carried the squirrels. 

“Garfield is elected,” John Bolinger announced 
by way of greeting, implying that the matter was 
somewhat on his mind. The tads saw nothing in 
the electoral event, in their eyes vague beside the 
concrete evidence of huntsman skill in the game 
they carried. That he took no notice of the squir- 
rels dashed their sense of prowess. An observer of 
the time as much as anybody in that bailiwick, John 
Bolinger was concerned with electing a president 
more than with destroying the squirrels. 

It was the fall of 1880. Albert was thirteen, Hamp 
twelve, and Jesse ten and a half years of age. They 
had learned as much about the forest perhaps as 
about the animals it sheltered, had noticed that 
forest density put a strain on growth for want of 
light, which came not at all laterally but perpen- 
dicularly from the sky, much of it through a leaty 
screen. Sprout and sapling and tree alike branched 
out hardly at all. Tending upwards in their reach, 
they were in competition for the light they must 
have to live. Striving to get the most out of their 
situation, they grew like men in the cities, lean and 
thin with striving in competition for the sky, de- 
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stroying the normal symmetry incident to natural 
growth in open spaces, which by nature belongs to 
trees and men alike. 

So what better at hand for a snare than one of 
those slender, lithe hickorys of less than hoop-pole 
dimension? The top lopped off, it was bent down 
and attached at the end to a stout cord with a toggle 
in it which passed under the crotch of a forked 
stick driven fork downward into the ground. The 
toggle holding against fork and trigger, the trigger 
was baited with a section of an apple. The cord, 
doubling back through the crotch in a loop, encircled 
the top of an open stockage of little pegs forming 
a ring around the bait. A rabbit nibbling at the 
apple released the toggle holding down the hickory 
sprit. Its sudden upspring drew the loop taut about 
the neck of the bunny and lifted it from its feet. 
Thus hung dangling in the air an artless victim of 
the scampish hangmen of the forest. 

Paths cleared in leaves or snow to expose the 
ground in open runways made convenient approach- 
es converging from all sides like the roads that lead 
to Rome. Many a morning found a hungry rabbit, 
sometimes a possum, lured like a human being by 
the easy going in a ready-made groove, pee for 


_ its stupidity with its neck. 


The muskrat risked as much for the smell of a 
parsnip. Jesse in particular was aware of it, and 
lured his victim with its preferred vegetable. Driv- 
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ing a stake in a pond so that the top was an inch 
or two below the surface of the water, he capped it 
with a little platform of a size merely to support 
a steeltrap and left a bit of parsnip held just above 
it on the point of a willow sprig stuck into the 
bank. Reaching for the parsnip, the muskrat sprang 
the trap, immediately to be pulled down into the 
water by the weight of the steel and drowned. 

Congressman James Domengeaux, from the Lou- 
isiana bayous, where the musky rodent is sold over 
the meat counter as a tidbit, invited Vice-president 
Wallace and Speaker Rayburn (Feb. 5, 1943) to 
make trial of its delicacy in Washington. In Ohio 
in the eighties the muskrat had not yet swum into 
eminence as a tidbit. Pursued there for its pelt, 
Jesse made it the chief objective of his forays, laid 
his traps wherever the rodent harbored. With the 
zest of a stamp collector he accumulated traps, 
which were the instrumentality of his mind, con- 
veyor of his spirit as a lightning rod conveys electric- 
ity. They measured the depth of his absorption, 
the intensity of his interest. They spoke the lan- 
cuage of his heart. Laying for muskrat expressed 
his deepest concern. 

There was laying for other varmints ‘as well. On 
a morning round of his thimblerigs, he found a red 
fox with a foot clamped in the jaws of a trap. His 
elation scarcely abated with the snows of winter. 
Its fur was the trophy of his varied peltry, numerous 
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skins each stretched over a pointed shingle or clap- 
board waiting the neat penny they brought when 
Eaf Woodard in his annual round collected them 
in the spring. 

Jesse needed other outlets for his energy, had 
looked into the habits of the honeybee and knew 
its nature, handled a swarm like a veteran apiarist, 
had fifty stands in the orchard and was adding 
more to his profit when he was seventeen. Early 
taking up the snare drum, at which he quickly 
became an expert while he cultivated the cornet 
till he had mastered its technique, he became a 
bandmaster in his home community. 

At this writing, to anticipate somewhat, he man- 
ages 135 colonies of bees, sideline to his forty years 
of telegraphy for the New York Central Railroad, 
which has retired him on pension. The intensity 
of his spirit turned into adult accomplishment lifted 
him out of his bent for combing the wildwood for 
its ermine and has enabled him reminiscently to 
jingle the guineas in his pocket acquired of his skill 
with telegraphy. 
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4 
Between Grass and Hay 


The world of privilege was in shadow. The 
ticket of leave for its celebration, with the compli- 
ments of the parental prison house of restraint, im- 
plied a trust in volatile minds automatically to 
mediate between buoyancy and bedlam. Perhaps 
volatile minds are not burdened with mediation to 
the extent of the scruples weighing on Charley 
Woodard, a facetious neighbor who said of his 
damage claim for a dead cow, “I was skirmishing 
between grass and hay to be reasonable.” Perhaps 
at times the buoyance was too uproarious to be 
tolerable. It appeared so in an ebullition of jollity 
one August evening which spilled over into a tu- 
mult of disorder. Nightfall had confined the noisy 
trio of husky youngsters to the house. There was 
romping about the floor in a riot of abandon like 
a babel of hilarity at a Donnybrook Fair. 

Los looked over the top of the Cincinnati Weekly 
Enquirer, which commonly he read of an evening 
before going to bed, and which now seemed to 
screen him off from the rest of the family in a world 
of his own. “Surplus energy goin’ to waste, I reck- 
on,” he interposed. “And it’s the right time to cut 
down them sprouts in the new-ground.” 
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The merry-go-round came to a dead stop. There 
was intention in the remark. Its dryness bespoke 
something of concern in the “diggings” as rare as 
a blue diamond, perhaps of concern long biding 
timeful utterance. Conceded to minors along with 
milk teeth, Neverland was turning out to be as 
short-lived. The world of privilege was receding 
in the blue, already lean and swartish in the umbra 
of eclipse. And a dull moon of dry restraint was 
insinuating the edge of its wan disc on the gloomy 
horizon of the morrow. There was reluctance in 
the anticipation of lifting a mattock against that 
field of sprouts under an August sun. 

Their reaction was softened only by the seeming 
equity of the pronouncement. In the ear of the 
probationers for keeping the peace, it sounded like 
a judge’s sentence based on the evidence of broken 
faith. And it fell upon them like a bailiff, convinc- 
ingly. 

Provocative antics are characteristic of boys run- 
ning loose. Los’s boys had been enjoying a freedom 
overextended. Like the kicking up of heels in colts 
too long unbroken to harness, their capers had be- 
come intolerable. The colts manifestly were “feel- 
ing their oats,’ as Los probably thought. When 
there is an access of coltish antic in the paddock, 
the farmer knows that the time has come to intro- 
duce the bridle and checkrein. 

Not that the striplings were so elementary in the 
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matter of endurance. Forest rangers, weatherproof, 
inured to wind and sun, cold and heat, they were 
conditioned to atmospheric rigor, stoic to a day’s 
inclemency. Fiber they had, leathery, fit for any 
project conceived of their own fancy, engineered of 
their own intent. On the track of a coon or mink, 
they trailed it to its lair if it took all day, perhaps 
harried it from its den even under the cover of night. 
Hardy? In the full round contour and pink and 
purple livery of a husky physique, they might de- 
cently have passed for the emblem and image of 
endurance itself. 

That was something like the resource of energy 
Los opined was wasting in frivolity. There was to 
be channeling of boyish zest into building to a ma- 
ture design on the trestleboard of farm labor. It 
looked as tough as the first problem in cube root. 
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Politics 


As the three youths in the home school of juve- 
nile behavior reluctantly were matriculating in the 
school of adult enterprise on the ground-level of 
reality, they already were of a maturity to read the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. At any rate they had become 
aware of the canopy of government under which 
blithely they had been floating on the thin air of 
imagination. The Enquirer characteristically was 
vocal over a campaign to nominate and elect a 
president, not so necessarily a great president as 
a president under the banner of the Democratic 
party. In case of a Democratic victory it was ac- 
customed to fill the front page with the picture of 
a husky rooster rearing its head in the air and crow- 
ing with all the lustihood of a proud cockerel. 

As gathered from the paper, there had emerged 
an exotic among the ironweed in the garden of 
professional politics. “Cleveland,” the Enquirer 
said, “looked less like a fruitless weed than a fru- 
givorous tree.” A political phenomenon in the gov- 
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ernor’s chair in New York State, Cleveland was in 
fact alone and lonesome in his detachment from 
professional politics. Its so-called rewards left him 
cold. At the helm of the New York ship of state, 
he kept it under such speed ahead that it was 
clear of the usual barnacles hitherto attached to its 
hull. 

Garfield had emerged similarly on the horizon 
of executive promise four years earlier, tragically 
to be deprived of his fulfilment. Out of sheer execu- 
tive integrity Cleveland was bidding well to follow 
him electively into the White House. This was 
mainly for the reason of popular weariness with 
political horse-trading in the conduct of the govy- 
ernment. 

It long had been evident that since the defeat 
of John Quincy Adams, save in the short period of 
the rebellion, there had been no leaning over back- 
wards in executive command to avoid the charge 
of compromising with the ancient order of privi- 
lege hunters. A half century of balked or mediocre 
leadership in the presidency had been offset by not 
much more than a single administration of a great 
leader. In some such light the public was viewing 
the outlook for 1884. | , 

As mayor of Buffalo, Cleveland had cleared up 
the political back yard of that city. His record there 
had swept him into the governorship at Albany. 
Maintained there to a degree not to be ignored by 
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the convention, it brought him the nomination for 
the presidency. 

He had a Swiss frigidity towards political splash. 
Here was a plain citizen with a Robert E. Lee set 
against washing a blackamoor white and a thrust 
of mind of the Mount Vernon variety towards the 
obligations of a public servant. Such was the anom- 
aly of a plebeian in a robe of office unsmudged of 
specious politics that his appeal turned out to be 
stronger than both the silvery voice and the long 
record of statesmanship of the brilliant James G. 
Blaine. 

Partisan rancor in the campaign was tense. Sena- 
tor Elkins of the Republican National Committee 
was warned to be on guard lest he meet with vio- 
lence. In Ohio excessive partisan zeal accounted 
for negroes locked up on election day, false regis- 
tration, ballot-box-stuffing, forged tally-sheets, hood- 
lum rule. The little daughter of Joseph Benson 
Foraker fixed a label on the route. The observing 
Florence on her way from primary school in Cin- 
cinnati strayed into a precinct rally for Cleveland 
and Hendricks. Sensing the anti-Republican tone 
there, she decided to remain as a good scout for 
her father and pick up what points she could. She 
made up for her late arrival home in the Hogarth- 
ian picture she made of its component. “They spit 
tobacco juice,” she said, “and they never washed 
their hands.” 
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Foraker had campaigned as the Republican candi- 
date for governor against the Democratic incum- 
bent, George Hoadly, and won the election. “This 
man Four-aker,” opined Will Frey wrongly, “1s 
a two-aker lawyer in Cincinnati.” 

Carpenter and upholder of democracy in the Jack- 
sonian tradition, Will Frey was as independent 
as he was profane, as friendly with liquor as the 
community was averse to drunkenness. He was of 
the older generation, coincided in age with the doz-_ 
en grandfathers who were the first tenants of the 
Ridge and set the pattern for sobriety, which to- 
gether with conservatism and economy came to be 
considered the main roots of the considerable thrift 
in the place. He convened a beer party at his bunga- 
low in celebration of the victory of Cleveland. “The 
victory marks the trend of the time,” he said, “to- 
wards American civil liberty.” When glib under 
the inspiration of a few glasses of beer, however, he 
was generally thought to be more fluent in speech 
than accurate in discerning trends. 

All about him, locally, the air was dense with 
Democratic politics. He enumerated some of the 
silver-haired grandsires, who, he said, accounted for 
the density—Jesse Dean, Mike Sanner, Mike Bol- 
inger, Lewis Dean, Free Frey, Math Wolf, John 
Atkinson, Nate Essex, John Mason, Oliver Morgan, 
and Will Woodard—“all first-comers and long stay- 
ers,’ he boasted, “with a strength of conviction 
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to impart the color of their minds to any ridge.” 

Which had some truth in it. Their numerous 
progeny cradled in the Democratic tradition deep- 
ened the shade of local politics. Out of discretion 
such Republicans as were there were not articulate. 
For outspoken loyalty to the discreet opposition, 
perhaps Will Craig might qualify. Part-time Meth- 
odist preacher, part-time local farmer, he was swift- 
er in his politics perhaps than he intended, particu- 
larly in view of his supposed political detachment 
as a clergyman. In an unguarded moment he ex- 
pressed a faith in the “Grand Old Party” that prob- 
ably outran the beliefs of his fellow partizans. “Out- 
side the pale of the Republican party,” he said, 
“there is little to inspire much hope of a political 
millennium.” 

Still, the remark was fairly typical, not gracefully 
diplomatic. The disfavor he acquired of the public 
generally—and suffered for—can be illustrated in 
an absurdity pronounced by a facetious vendor of 
bandannas at a county fair. 

Three for: a quarter, three for a quarter,” the 
mountebank was crying as he brandished three ban- 
dannas in as many colors tied at the corners in a 
knot that made them look like the feathers in a 
~ shuttlecock. His back against a dead tree, he was 
standing on a block behind an improvised stand 
spread with his wares. “Three for a quarter, folks; 
three for a quarter,” he continued. “The need for 
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a handkerchief at the Fair is notorious. Last year 
the crowd blew its nose on this tree. It’s dead now. 
Three for a quarter. Buy these handkerchieves and 
spare the trees.” 

The community wiped its nose—that is to say 
it expended such malice as from time to time had 
accumulated in its system—on Will Craig. 
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Z 
Carpentry with Capital C 


“Here, Frey,” said Brady at the top of the lad- 
der. Fetch-and-carry boy on the job, he had de- 
posited his armful of shingles on the shingle-horse 
at the lower edge of the roof, out of the reach of 
carpenter Frey half way up the slope. 

“Hell and ten devils, Brady; bring ’°em up. I’m 
no packhorse.” 

Will Frey lifted nothing. What is more, he 
bent to nobody, not even his employer. Carpenter 
that he was, he was no jack-of-all-trades dancing 
to anybody. Millwork had not yet taken the starch 
out of carpentry and reduced it to small-letter sig- 
nificance. And Frey had no competitors. Asked to 
bring the siding to the scaffold himself in lieu of 
a helper on a small project of weatherboarding, he 
folded up his kit and walked off the job. Rather 
than go straight away in walking to his work, he 
went round rather than across the premises of any 
farmer with whom he was at outs. 

Jealous of his dignity, Will Frey could look back 
on an unfolding career spotted with many tiffs. 
A bachelor, he gave loose rein to his crotchets. Tall, 
sharp-nosed, lean, he was the picture of an anti- 
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bellum cavalier off a cotton plantation. Seated on 
his handsome bay four-year-old in his genteel black 
suit and broad-brimmed white felt hat, he looked 
like Andrew Jackson. Perhaps he was as choleric. 
Blind rage sometimes made him a derisive figure. 
A bout with brandy often did as much. 

A great greenbriar, where he was clearing the 
brushwood around a tree he had felled, raked the 
back of his neck with its spines. “Damn that devil 
to hell,” he choked as in a rage he seized the briar 
and cut it into bits with his ax. 
 Skilful rider though he was, he never rode horse- 
back to town or went alone. He went with a neigh- 
bor instead. His libations made him unequal to 
sitting a horse like the general he was when he 
was sober. 

During the forty years between the fifties and 
the nineties no frame structure of any sort or con- 
sequence went up on the Ridge or within miles 
of it but he had the leading hand in the building. 
He hewed the timber, rived the shingles, planed 
the lumber, matched the floors, made the mantles, — 
doors, and cabinets. In an area where the soil was 
the common dependence and farming the mode 
of subsistence, he had resolved to have nothing to 
do with either. The one man to burn all bridges 
to his maintenance save that of carpentry alone, he 
was The Carpenter with a capital C. 

In mid-career he bought forty acres of timber and 
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built in the woods a two-room bungalow on a nar- 
row ridge that looked like a flatiron, the sides slop- 
ing almost as sharply. For the first time in his 
roving career he had acquired an anchorage. In the 
gaps in employment he applied his craft at small 
structures, including a barn for his saddle horse, to 
make the place suitable for his eventual retirement. 
His absences, shorter and less frequent as he ad- 
vanced in years, finally ceased entirely and left him 
a fixture at home, a full-time farmer of an indif- 
ferent sort. 

The exactitude employed in his joinery lost its 
discipline when applied to agriculture. The smell of 
the soil lacked something of the tang of oak and 
poplar. His fumbling with a hoe was no match 
for his precision with an adz. His hitching up or 
harnessing a horse was like a freshman’s flounder- 
ing with Greek. As for lifting a sack of wheat— 
well, he turned away as though looking for a cant- 
hook or a handspike. 

With the eye of an eagle, which forty years of 
mortising to a line under the open sky had squinted, 
he looked quite through the pall of convention that 
covers the nakedness of reality. What he found 
there may have given him doubt. For he seemed 
to be looking entirely over the small timber of 
folksy goings-on to some forest of speculation be- 
yond. One could imagine his being absorbed with 
fitting together the promiscuous and odd stock in 
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the lumber-yard of human concern into a frame- 
work of cosmic carpentry with a purposeful face on it. 

Hungry for consort and the satisfaction of in- 
formal social exchange, he could not mingle in 
sympathy, in language or gesture, with the day-to- 
day life about him. He was apart from the throng. 
And he had no intimates. His profanity, his tem- 
per, his cups—in these he was foreign to his kin 
and exotic to the prevailing puritanic climate of 
the Ridge. Alone and no doubt lonely in his bunga- 
low, he was still no anchorite, no shrinking marmos- 
set fearful of a shadow in human shape. 

Once in a six-month he rode out of a Sunday for 
the discourse at one of the chapels. He was curious 
about last and final things, loved an argument on 
theological doctrine. Intellectually keen, he was 
neither cloudy in his ideas nor retiring in the pres- 
ence of an argument. Language was no hurdle he 
quailed at. Nor was his English provincial. It had 
something of the rightness of a drawing on his 
trestleboard. His accent clear, his voice command- 
ing, he was the foreman in a huddle of discussion 
as completely as in the mechanics of barn-raising. 
A crowd was his opportunity, especially a church 
crowd. | | 

An inveterate reader, he had read the Koran, and 
history, ancient and modern. Egyptology was not 
out of his range, nor the religious reformers, Cal- 


vin, Luther, Foxe. The Book of Martyrs lay on his 
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table, thumbed and worn. He found stimulation in 
Robert G. Ingersoll, himself having a similar flair 
for paradox. And he could discuss the Bible with 
a vast showing of familiarity, with a slant always 
to the left of that which already had got itself 
identified as the “higher criticism.” “The book of 
Jonah is all well enough for a yarn,” he said at one 
of his barn-raisings. “The fabulous jonah is the 
image of a man created of dust and made flesh with 
breath in his nostrils.” 

But that is remote history. What has that to do 
with the year Cleveland was elected? Will Frey 
had come to build a modern granary for Los, his 
nephew—the children called him Uncle Will—as 
he was to come later to build a modern house. His 
tool chest already was set down among the hewn 
timbers lying parallel on the green sod. Their 
white and lemon faces were gleaming in the sun- 
shine, their green-wood savor filling the air. For a 
youngster here was all the novelty in lemon-faced 
timber that belongs to a circus in its colors. Car- 
pentry was beyond the routine of daily association 
with pitchfork and shovel, hay and fodder, calves 
and sheep. 

In the minds of the youngsters, to whom carpenter 
_ meant Will Frey, his tool chest was a-glitter with 
shining gadgets, unmistakable and strange, like the 
oddities of their owner. Here were tools with keen 
and cutting edges; bits and boring machines; rip- 
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saws, miter-saws, bracket-saws; L-squares, T- 
squares, bevel-squares; and infinite planes and 
chisels and nameless wood-working instruments for 
all the phases of carpentry from the hewing of 
timber to scrimshaw joinery. 

Here was fabrication in Arcadia, where things 
were known only in their natural state, trees with 
the bark on, heat and cold, men and women speak- 
ing only the language of forest and field. Here was 
something of art, perhaps of artifice, something 
done to nature to take it out of its rustic and rusty 
garb and give it glint. 

Could something be done to heat and cold to 
give them a face beyond the face merely of tempera- 
ture? Could something be done with men and 
women to take them out of their coveralls and their 
dialect and make them shine beyond their plowing 
and scrubbing and speaking only to keep them- 
selves alive? Was a forest of timber or of men use- 
ful only as forest? Here was adolescent curiosity. 

“We'll take these timbers out of wind,” Will 
Frey said. 

Out of wind? Here was something new in vo- 
cabulary as the schoolboy knew it, appropriate per- 
haps to the mysterious algebra of carpentry. It gave 
speculation a fillip. 

‘“What’s done is not generally done well,” Will 
Frey went on as though aware of the speculation. 
“Carefully as you may hew your timber in the 
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woods, it still has a twist in it. But you can get a 
twist out of your stick of timber better than a twist 
out of your mind.” 
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3 
Anticipating Elbert Hubbard 


Was there ever a farmer on any timbered frontier 
that had not a squirrel rifle? Known as the “gun,” 
it was a standard article. Like the lowboy, called 
the “bureau,” it was not without its convenience. 
Muzzle-loading, ramrod sheathed and almost en- 
tirely concealed within the full stock, it was useless 
without its accompaniment of shot pouch and pow- 
der horn, a leathern pocket with a cow’s horn swung 
upon its face, with a loop to swing it from one’s 
neck. A prize article of precision manufacture, it 
was a proud possession to be oiled and kept in order 
as now a car is waxed and kept in service. 

Enticement to scour the woods for game on Sat-_ 
urdays and school holidays to the contrary, useful 
and unused the rifle swung from its joist while 
the boys sublimated their hunting fever in a hun- 
dred chores. Over frozen ground or in snow they 
sledded fodder from the shock, hay from the stack, 
wood from the forest. In mittens they chopped or 
sawed the wood into backlogs and foresticks for 
the fireplace and split blocks of it into smaller pieces 
for the stove. The stock had to be fed and the fires 
kept going. 
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Relinquishing the chase after squirrels to the 
need of the hour was not without its sting. Per- 
haps in thought the boys were anticipating Elbert 
Hubbard, who later hung up in his Roycroft Inn 
a lettered fling of his for all to read. On a board 
fashioned to simulate a discarded piece of lumber, 
his guests willy-nilly were continuously informed 
that “Life is just one damned thing after another.” 

Few were the articles of manufacture there that 
were not manufactured on the premises. Any ac- 
count of the amateurish local contrivances, perhaps 
a minimum necessary to any existence at all, would 
include the local “architecture.” Horse stable, cow 
stable, pigsty, chicken house, smokehouse, as well 
as farm house—all were built of logs with the 
woodsman’s ax that felled them in the forest. Em- 
bellishment with carpentry or millwork there was 
none. A compound of structures improvised while 
the clearing went on and the seed got itself planted, 
it was a form of shelter one step ahead of the 
American wigwam, one step behind the Gaelic 
bothy. A kind of rancho, first of kin to primal 
nature, uniformly the breath of the forest was upon 
it, racy and rural. 

If pride in architecture was not one of the vani- 
ties there, perhaps it was pride in endurance. In- 
volvement with livestock, however light, is not 
without its exactions. There was something of a 
cowboy’s inurement to wind and weather, a natural 
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grit acquired of continuous subordination of per- 
sonal convenience to the exigent need of the ant 
mals. For service animals there were at least two 
horses, two cows, and a brood sow. And there were 
calves and colts, and a litter of pigs in the spring. 
And. always chickens. An average of fifty from 
the summer’s hatchings had to be tolled out of the 
trees and into the roosting house for protection in 
the winter, a feat equal to training a seal to balance 
a ball on its nose. 

The exercise of patience had lost its nettle for 
one that could teach a calf to drink from a pail, 
doctor a sheep that had been worried by a blood- 
thirsty dog, or remove an apple from a cow's wind- 
pipe. Endurance became routine in the exigency of 
keeping the crops abreast of the seasons, harvesting 
in the broiling sun, feeding the animals at five 
o’clock in the morning, when the icicles hang heavy 
from the eaves and the pitchfork handle stings 
your fingers with its frost. _ 

Plodding persistence was the fertilizer that made 
farming pay. Many a circus pitched its tent, dis- 
played its menagerie and its equestriennes, pulled 
up stake and moved on none the more in pocket 
for the family’s attendance. Only once did the fam- 
ily toast in red lemonade 

Punch’s feats 


And pockets picked in crowds 
and various cheats.” 


*John Gay 
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Sells Brothers’ show was now at Logan. The 
family exchanged its field and kitchen gear for 
holiday attire for a day to relax before a spectacle 
of clowns and acrobats. The youngsters thrilled 
to the glittering brass bands and the chromatic 
emblazonry and trapping of a great show. The 
content of the spectacular bill of fare, which prob- 
ably was beyond the capacity of youngsters com- 
pletely to embrace, had its fullness reflected in the 
comestibles carried along on the twelve-mile drive 
in a road wagon. The great square hamper im- 
plied that a day of diversion of any content had 
its roots in the refectory. Its appeal to hungry 
youths gave it root in recollection: roast chicken, 
ham sandwiches with pickle and onion, a jug of 
coffee, and a frosted cake—a layout that must have 
consumed a day or two in preparation. 

Only once did the family, or any member of 
it singly, attend the fair. Twice a year, at the time 
he paid his taxes, Los had been accustomed to de- 
liver a load of wheat to the gristmill, once a year 
a clipping of wool to the carding factory, at Logan, 
the county seat. But the Fairr H. L. Palmet’s 
wagon shop at Logan, as advertised, was putting on 
a show of custom-built express wagons, which at- 


_ tracted Los with his family to the fair grounds. 


It was a layout to catch the eye of the thrifty farm- 
er of a mind for a “spring wagon.” Brought into 
vogue in the county by the enterprise of none other 
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than Palmer himself, it was of slender frame and 
staunch build for light travel on the road. A ser- 
viceable vehicle it was, known of all as having some- 
thing of the gracility and the “glitter” of a buggy 
and none of the stoginess of a road wagon. 

A half dozen of these wagons he had the fore- 
sight to build for the exhibit, no two alike, each 
distinctly of its own pattern and tone in body struc- 
ture, panelling, springs, and paint—reddish, gray- 
ish, greenish, and so on. One had ivory wheels and 
running gear, leafy-green ribs that sustained the 
body, pale green panelling decorated with ivory 
lines forming a rectangle inside the panel and ex- 
tending at the corners. Other tones there were, 
all sprightly, distinguishing each of the half dozen 
carriages gleaming in the sunlight. To what end? 
To no end save to recommend themselves to the 
vanity or the practicality of a farmer with an itch 
to look “spruce” on the road or a disposition to 
invest in a prime article of spot convenience. Or 
both. 

The exhibit carried with Los, as no doubt with 
many another at the Fair. For he ordered an ex- 
press wagon built to his specification, in which 
thereafter he delivered his wheat and his wool to 
Logan. 
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4 
Rituals 


An annual cycle of seasonable functions, like 
sacred rituals, rested on the conscience to keep 
faith with. They ought to come into the picture 
in light and shade for any balance in a canvas of a 
stem-winding, self-regulating rancho in operation 
in the opportune eighties. The gathering of fruit, 
acres of it, engaged the rancheros when the ritual 
of hay-making had been observed fast upon the 
heels of the wheat-harvest festival. In fact, the suc- 
cession of sod-breaking, corn-planting, potato-dig- 
ging, corn-husking, and the rest was a continuity 
of festivals in propitiation of Ceres, or some such 
demiurge of vegetation and fair weather. 

Plums, plums, trees of them, rows of them, little 
trees, big trees, blue with plums in clusters curving 
the outmost limbs with their weight, in the days 
when the soil was fresh, the area new, before the 
“black knot” and borer and colonies of insectivore 
came in with the sun on the heels of vanishing 
forests. All hands at the gathering—a boy meticu- 
lously selecting his way up a tree prickly with 
thorns that rowel the flesh, one with a pailful as 
meticulously picking his way down, one with a gash 
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torn in his jeans emptying into a crate a bagful slung 
round his neck—the gathering goes on, with Sarah 
Ellen on a ladder reaching for the last handful on 
the furthest limb. Los, superintending the pack- 
ing, was leveling off the fruit in crates, tacking on 
the lattice covering, bringing empty crates from 
the express wagon, packing, sealing, stenciling 
them, dozens of them, for delivery to the railhead at 
Carbondale, consigned to grocer Fulton in Athens. 

And peaches, before plum-picking and after, 
early peaches and late peaches, common peaches 
and budded peaches, freestone peaches and cling- 
stone peaches, smock and Elberta and other peach- 
es! And peaches must come off when they are 
ripe. A few hours’ picking and baskets of them, 
covered with mosquito netting, their pink cheeks 
blushing through the gauze, wait throughout the 
orchard to be gathered up and carted to a shipping 
depot. To the railhead go two deliveries a day, 
consigned to Axline and Markley, commission 
merchants in Cincinnati. Boxes of them are husk- 
stered in Haydenville and Nelsonville, and other 
villages populous with miners with pockets full of 
dollars. 

Apples—harvest apples, summer sweets, rambo, 
maiden’s blush, Grimes’ golden, northern spy, 
greening, pippins, and nameless summer and fall 
varieties of indifferent sort were distributed in sub- 
urb and colliery or made into cider. A cash crop of 
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prime importance, winter apples were handled with 
care—russet, seek-no-further, willowtwig, Rom- 
an beauty, Ben Davis, and such—picked in two- 
bushel wheat sacks, top and bottom corners fastened 
together, slung over the neck. To reach the fruit 
on the outermost limit of the branches, a large step- 
ladder was set up and shifted till it had circled 
the tree. Of a necessary height, and of a ballast to 
keep it staunchly upright with a lad on top, Los 
had built it of a weight that taxed the stoutest spine 
to move it about. Round and round, tree after tree, 
in the round-up the elephantine structure went till 
the orchard gave up its last apple. From picking 
time to frost an average of three hundred bushels 
lay on the granary floor waiting transfer to a frost- 
proof cave. Carted to town during the winter 
months, they had been sold by spring. 

Intensive and concentrated, sorghum-making was 
a ritual or an ordeal, whichever you made of it. 
An acre of cane, heavy with juice, each stalk equiv- 
alent, almost, to a half-inch bar of iron—all hands 
cutting and lifting into a wagon—gets itself, a little 
at.a time, day after day, laid down for grinding. 
Many hands strip the leaves and pile the stalks in 
reach of the feeder at the mill, the juice steadily 


. streaming into a fast-filling tub from three upright 


cylinders revolving in iron bearings bolted to a 
heavily timbered frame. A horse at the end of a 
sweep patiently treading round after round, the 
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wooden frame creaks with the strain of crushing 
a half dozen stalks at a time. A rectangular pan 
of thirty-gallon capacity over a furnace “boils down” 
the juice, somebody constantly skimming the white 
froth and green scum rising to the top, all day 
skimming, skimming till the entire crop has been 
converted into a barrel of golden sorghum. 

The muzzle-loading rifle that rested in its frogs 
against a joist was aimed at more things than squir- 
rels. Marksmanship, descending from father to 
sons, was nowhere better employed than in the 
painless dispatch of a pig. Aiming at the intersec- 
tion of imaginary lines diagonal from eye to ear, 
the animal preoccupied with provender, the marks- 
man fells it to the ground. 

Up to eight at a time hung on gambrels in late 
December. Fattened on corn in the fall, they were 
let out of the pen on a frosty morning to nose about 
the orchard while preparations for scalding went 
on. In the chipyard waited in readiness piles of 
broken rails and green tops and branches of felled 
timber. The fire going already under soap kettles, 
suspended from a pole resting in dogwood forks, 
received increments of green wood for steadily con- 
tinuous heat. Filled from the well, the kettles 
come to a boil while more bucketsful go into a tub 
for quick supply. 

Against the cooper shop Los and Ban Woollery 
have let an empty pork barrel a foot into the ground 
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and are backing to it a sled with a floor of boards 
so as to tilt the barrel against the last rung. For 
suspending the hogs for dressing, two or three 
boys are entering a rail into a chink in the chicken 
house and supporting the other end on two dog- 
wood forks set apart at the ground like two legs 
of a tripod. Acrid smoke curling into faces sets 
eyes watering and throats coughing. The water 
coming to a boil, the steam smites the nostrils with 
the flatulence of vapor from an engine room. 

A sharp crack from the rifle on the crisp air, 
signal that the water is just right, brings help to 
snake in the slain animal and heave it upon the 
sled. The barrel already filled with boiling water, 
Los and Ban with quick deftness twirl the pig for 
even and thorough scalding. All hands scraping 
furiously with hoe or knife to clear off the hair 
before it sets, one half is finished. The other half 
submerged, again furious scraping. The smooth 
firm carcass, clean and white, all hands lift to the rail 
where it swings gambrelled for convenience in 
dressing. At the day’s end several are hanging in 
a row, probably to the full length of the rail, to 
remain for the night. Smoke and steam dying away 
with the fire and the day’s commotion, quiet falls 
- upon the shambles. 

The amber and pink lights and dark maroon 
livers hang frozen about the grape arbor the next 
morning, pecked full of holes by sapsuckers. But 
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the serenity of the morning is swallowed up in re- 
newed ferment, and of the next morning and the 
morning after. A load of pork dispatched to Nel- 
sonville, there is scrubbing and scouring of con- 
tainers from stone jars to meat barrels, and cutting 
of hams and shoulders, side meat and belly bacon, 
to be cured with salt and pepper or smoked over 
a green hickory smudge in the smokehouse. And 
there is cutting of hocks to be pickled in brine; 
piling up of slabs of spareribs like fronds of palm, 
for distribution among the neighbors; collecting in 
a tub the tenderloin and cuttings of lean meat for 
sausage, to be put down in jars under layers of lard 
for preservation. Readied casings, sheaths of in- 
testines turned and scraped and soaked over night, 
begin to receive the ground sausage forced into 
them by the compressor. In the end a tubful has 
been sheathed in links and queues. 

In its succession in the revolving cycle, the con- 
cluding rite of meat-packing has worn itself out. 
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5 


Relevance 


The tradition of one of a kind extended to the 
implements of the farm. If one would do, two 
were too many. The place was steeped in the odor 
of conservatism. The youths inhaled it with the 
chypre of beech wood and the spice of hickory. 
A tool once in use discharged its function as con- 
tinuously as the soil itself. Having no rival or suc- 
cessor, it was the first and the last. In the case of 
the wooden horse rake, factory-made, which de- 
teriorated in breakage to the final stages of decrepi- 
tude, it was repaired through the years till the orig- 
inal implement was nowhere recognizable. 

Enduring as a principle in Euclid, which the 
abrasions of time and use cannot abate, the home- 
made roller was still rolling unimpaired at the end 
of its twenty-fifth year of service. It was of two 
cylinders, smoothed segments of a gum log, in a 
frame made to straddle one row of corn while the 
cylinders flattened the clods in two rows at a time. 
A tool made there was thick-ribbed. Adequacy was 
built into a sled or a hayrack, belonged to it as nat- 
urally as the grain of the wood. In service it was 
as permanent as the veteran walnut tree which, 
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reaching back beyond memory, served at the stable 
yard as a gatepost. 

For profitable farming there, response to the 
order of the day was unremitting. A day off was 
irrelevant. There was, of course, an intermittent 
upsurge of crimson ideas of youthful adventure in 
buggy and saddle. But on a small farm supporting 
only a utility team of draft horses, no Hamble- 
tonian in the paddock for a dash on the roads, crim- 
son ideas faded to a rusty gray. Illusions of escape 
from stiff muscles and aching bones in seed time or 
harvest evaporated in the dense air of relevancy, 
where illusions do not thrive. There was no ad- 
venture into the risks of extravagant ideas any more 
than of multiple machinery. All hands were geared 
to production with a tautness to admit of no jigg- 
ling or lost motion. 

The business of farming was farming, let the 
grouse boom and the quails whistle. If one inwardly 
dissented from that opinion, that was his affair. 
Whatever went on in one’s mind was one’s own con- 
cern. That one function as a member of the firm, 
however, was paramount. Whatever of oppugnant 
sentiment privately was entertained towards all- 
inclusive farming with its multiple avocations from 
amateur basketry to veterinary nursing, there was 
no sticking up for immunity from its terms. Spe- 
cial sentiment was a matter for reticence. The con- 
sensus was that whoever stuck up for a sinecure 
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was expected to prove his title. That logic was ab- 
scrbed with lentils and pudding, which could be 
eaten only as produced. So long as the farming went 
on, one could pursue his private fancy, perhaps 
whistle it as his favorite tune to the horses as he 
held the plow-tree. The farming went on, let the 
squirrels bark and the trout jump. 

The dense atmosphere of relevancy hardly nur- 
tured a fancy for tilting at windmills. And the 
temperature was not right for supporting an itch 
for an exhibition of youthful heroics. Chilling to 
such crest as a youth out of leash might plume him- 
self with, it reduced sky-roving fancies to a mini- 
mum. It supported merely the firmness of mind 
to stick to the main issue, acquainted one with 
reality, whose face is encountered somewhere near 
the ground-level. 

The limiting of youth to relevancies might well 
be expected to quench their buoyance. A peculiar 
climate produces a peculiar vegetation. The at- 
mosphere of relevancy perhaps nurtured such cus- 
tom and habit as were there. Continuous associa- 
tion with relevancy unadulterated built into one’s 
fiber a tissue of cowhide, and a mold of grit that 
was game to the last. It tended to breed a distrust 


_ of mercurial mood or evasive alibi. Long and inti- 


mate acquaintance with it, like Silas Marner’s ac- 
quaintance with his jug, grew into attachment. 
Besides, there was not always a burr of wintry 
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wind in naked forest. It alternated with a whisper 
of summer leaves and the redolence of poplar in 
blossom. The day’s work, not all pink, was not all 
gray. Farm life in the 80’s is not unworthy of com- 
memoration in story, both for its independence and 
for its restraints, as well for its normality in the 
economy of human existence as for its hardships. 
Here was relevancy unhampered of metropolitan 
density or artifice or convention. It reduced con- 
flict, supported orderly procedure, was as pacific 
in its agency as a wedge of wild geese in migration. 

Exercising the sinews, at moments taxing the 
patience, labor relevant to the seasons shifted and 
varied its weight. The renewing cycle of seed time 
and harvest, equinox and solstice, renewed the 
spirit, buoyed it in unison with the renewing sap 
in the sugarbush, mellowed it ‘with the mellowing 
tints of autumn, the yellowing maples, the redden- 
ing leaves of sour gum. 

These farm lads shifted their toil, as the wild 
geese flew north or south, in unison with the shift- 
ing slant of the sun. Hardly at odds with their 
mentors, they knew the relevance of stepping in 
rhythm with the seasons, monitors of the grief that 
shadows all that ignore them, tutors in relevancy 
in outdoor turns and timing. Familiar to the farmer 
as July hay stubble in isinglass crinkles of shim- 
mering heat, relevancy amounts to insurance. It 
is his protection, his muffler against a winter of ad- 
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versity, as soothing to his nerves as the deep still- 
ness of a forest in a fluffy jacket of snow. 
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6 
Coat-of-Arms 


Perhaps without blurring the picture, there might 
be flashed upon the screen the round-up as it looks 
in retrospect in the eyes of these youths, now octo- 
genarians. 

From their erstwhile world of barrels and bins 
and bulk, these one-time youths have been looking 
‘out of late upon a world of packages in cellophane, 
a world in pieces. Their roots in a bygone farmer's 
world with its chin up, smug in its independence 
and coherent in its bias, they confront a disparate 
and feckless world, something like a motor sput- 
tering in its carburettor, unable to get going on a 
coordinating principle. 

In their day of mutual accommodation as it 
looked to them, one held the hot end of the poker 
in a transaction rather than offer it. A borrowed 
tool went back promptly and in a condition as 
good as when borrowed. A vicarious errand was 
dispatched with even more care than an errand 
of one’s own. Anyhow, something like that was 
the build of their home rookery. Feathered in a 
nest of that pattern, these birds bristle their tufts 
somewhat at the nature of the current hour. In 
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the revolving calendar of their observation, it looks 
like a usurious and cynical time of day—a time of 
plenty and still a time of commercial tithing in jots 
and tittles of commodity, each in its parvitude 
scanted in its professed weight and measurement. 

The grocer scooped sugar from a bin and wrapped 
it in a sheet of brown paper. Tea, coffee, rice, pep- 
per, spices, and such reposed in a row of bins, a 
scoop for each. No groceteria provided ready-made 
viands to assuage the day-to-day hunger. Under 
the dominion of hogsheads and barrels and casks 
and kegs of foods in the raw, the family worked 
smartly to keep up the store as well as to convert 
it to edible form. Because a little money could buy 
a heap of stuff, money was hard to come by. Work 
it was that supplied the provender. Convenient 
as it is, much of it synthetic or commercially adulter- 
. ated for profit, ready-to-eat stuff had not been 
invented. All things were wrought in toilsome 
particularity out of the will and craftsmanship of 
lone-handed and resolute creators. The heart and 
spirit that went into the creating was the heart 
and spirit of the time—and place. 

There was pride in one’s occupation with funda- 
mentals. It was the coat-of-arms of class. All else 
_ was filigree. Your efficiency was the blueness of 
your blood. Were not your ancestors the knights 
of labor, the earls of industry? Not likely you’d see 
that aristocracy degenerate into a shifty evasion of 
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the necessity laid upon it for its preservation. It 
was no time to sit down for. a spell. Grandmam 
could spin the yarn and knit a pair of socks in a 
day. 

The treadmill revolved with a succession of re- 
curring exigencies to be surmounted. Thrice daily 
mouths had to be fed: breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per prepared and cleared away. ‘Twice daily the 
cows to be milked; twice daily the milk to be put 
into crocks to wait the rising of the cream. Daily 
the cream to be skimmed and collected for the 
churning. Daily the beds to be made before sweep- 
ing and dusting emerge. Baking twice weekly, 
bread and pie the minimum of variety. ‘Twice 
weekly the cream to be churned into butter. An- 
nually the inescapable fruit-canning, meat-pack- 
ing, sorghum-making, soap-making. The moments 
of time between went into the perennial renewal 
of draperies; knitting and darning socks, mittens, 
mufflers; making and mending of shirts and suits 
to keep the household clad. 

In that hive on the distaff side, the women made 
everything that covered the human form divine. 
The two careers open to women were fifty years 
of strenuous housekeeping or invalidism. They 
were dray horses of endurance, or they gave in to 
life and “enjoyed poor health.” You asked the 
“dauncy” one how she was, and she told you she 
was “right complaining.” But there was the stim- 
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ulus of a persuasive ozone in the air that generally 
kept her toughly fit. Her activity from the cradle 
made and kept her so. Apprenticed to the needle 
though she was, mode as featured in Fifth Avenue 
windows had not emerged in her tailoring, at least 
in any excess of variably capricious manikins she 
measured to. Its home-bred lineage is under mu- 
seum glass forever in stuffed figures in old tintypes. 

The curvets of mercurial fashion were incurably 
rheumatic. Economically short-winded, it had no 
excess of freedom for its maneuvers. Utility made 
no concession to parlor vanity. The need of a field 
hand was more urgent than a costumier. Perhaps 
a child’s earliest recollection of its mother definitely 
in the shape of a woman could be her figure in 


the-middle of a great rising wheat rick at a stage 


of its building when it is at the completion of the 
bulge. “Drawing in,” they called it. Like the deck 
of a modern airplane carrier, which it resembled, 
the space where she stands is generous, too generous 
for the “hired hand” to pitch the sheaves across to 
the further side. She is handing the sheaves across 
the Sahara of shimmering heat. The meaning of 
her presence there, if the child calculates at all, 
perhaps is that, lured by the glimmer of the wheat, 


_ she is gaily dancing in the sunshine. 


Occupation with fundamentals reached further 
than to the assembling of something to eat and 
wear. In it or out of it grew a sense of a thing well 
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done, the integrity of workmanship that guaran- 
teed the durability of a sled or the savory pertec- 
tion of a vinegar pie. In that world of fundamentals, 
the guarantee that was built into its implements and 
its cookery was built into its word. There was no 
defaulting. What was promised was performed. 
What was not promised often was tendered, per- 
haps got itself done in the interest of somebody 
whose need was as obvious as his reticence about it. 

That temper now and again is found lurking 
in a workman tucked away in an obscure repair 
shop like a Ben Franklin candlestick shelved with 
antiques. An inner sense of integrity built itselt 
into the work of the late George Roberson, of 
Ames, Iowa. He had caught the eye of quiet people 
who recognized his noiseless efficiency. For a mod- 
est charge he would rectify, repair, or rebuild a 
gadget or machine beyond any further need in 
that respect. In his basement shop, dingy with 
smoke from his forge and dust from his turning 
old hickory in his lathe, he was ever at work, even 
while you waited to present your case, and others in 
line with a case or a claim. He had made an idler, 
an adjustable wheel running on the outside of a 
belt on a washing machine to keep the belt tight. 
For long service he had made the bearings of brass. 
After ten years the machine had become decrepit 
in all its operating parts, save the idler. 
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French Sentiment and 
Scotch Realism 


“To a Frenchman, the most important thing is 
the ‘scene of his childhood.’ His being is filled 
with his memories of the place where he was born. 
He never denies them; even Stendhal, obsessed 
with his hatred of Grenoble, could not disavow it. 
That one is born in Saintonge, in Brittany, in Pic- 
ardy, in Provence is the important fact.”* 

There may be something in the Frenchman’s 
memory of his birthplace lurking among the mo- 
tives of this book. This probably for no reason be- 
yond a natural interest in one’s native place, too 
subtle perhaps for clear analysis. A vivid memory 
of whatever shade, light or dark, may have-in it 
a gravity that draws a fugitive pen to its portrayal, 


as in this memoir. 


*Raoul de Rousey de Sales, Epigrams and Reflections. 
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As for Asbury life, it was webbed in a commun- 
ity of neighbors under their own roofs and centered 
in large families, which might indicate that the 
cultivation of family life was held to be of primary 
concern. In its toilsome content it had some of the 
features of rural simplicity. An average community 
of country folks, it reflected something of the New 
England conscience, something of natural impulse 
and emotion, something of parochial friendliness. 

But at the close of the century its industry in 
small farms and shops was giving away to an indus- 
try centered in corporations. And its ruralism was 
going into penumbra, falling into shadow behind 
a modish, perhaps sophistic, world of suppressed 
spontaneity and regulated movement. Impulsive 
imagination, buoyance, generosity were being con- 
tained, pressed into a mold of formality by educa- 
tion—sophistication. Silk stockings and white col- 
lars were coming into general use. Youths were 
deserting the farm for college, or city office, or 
manufactory. A society in gingham and blue denim 
was becoming a society in academicals. Rusticity 
was gathering cobwebs. America was going cos- 
mopolitan. 

The transition marks the country’s emergence 
from its varied and local community life for a turn 
at conformity to a pattern. It is illustrated in sup- 
ply, which is no longer generated locally but takes 
the form of public service. The item of food for 
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instance has ceased generally to be home-made. 
Ready to eat, it is distributed by processors and 1s 
the same in every family. 

In religion conformity was a puritan tenet, in 
puritan New England the hall-mark of quality. 
As caught up in a satire by Joseph P. MacCarthy: 
“You must select the Puritans for your ancestors. 
You must have a sheltered life and be a graduate 
of Harvard ... You must be a D.A.R., a Colonial 
Dame, an S.A.R., or belong to the Mayflower So- 
ciety ... You must read the Adlantic Monthly . . . 
There is nothing else.”* 

The drift of the time, as implied in the satire, 
was away from the Adlantic Monthly. The puritan 
lamp was said to be sputtering smokingly when 
Washington was retiring from the presidency and 
to have gone out entirely before Lincoln delivered 
his address at Gettysburg. One hundred years 
of age in the eighties, the republic was coming out 
of its adolescence, breaking the home ties that had 
held it pretty much to the perspective of its founders. 

But the Asbury folks in their concern with the 
day’s work hardly were aware of that. Of no great 
notice as their soil and their produce were, they 
hardly were negligible in their natural conservatism 


with its roots in the necessities of the time and 


place. Extravagance, risk, glamor of whatever 


source or intent, even a cast of mind to believe that 


*Letter to the Christian Register. 
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nothing much matters—these and their coequals 
in uncertain justification were suspect. Among 
such conservative folks there hardly could be much 
playing with experiments that might burn their 
hands. 

In that, there was something Scotch. It looks 
like a leaning to facts, certainties, things that can 
be measured and proved. It looks like a trend 
away from the trait of humor, which 1s a disposition 
to indulge an opposite opinion, a rubber resilience 
that softens the clash of contrary views. 

This history, accordingly, might be said to bor- 
row its coherence from the cast of mind it presents. 
Such part of the round world and its life as it covers 
would seem scarcely perceptible in the chronology 
and calendar of history. Like a tributary to a river, 
a streamlet of ideas peculiar to a time and place 
comes to no particular notice as it mingles in the 
general flood of public reflection unless for the silt 
or the clarity it contributes to the main stream of 
thought. 

Barren or abundant as life may be in any area, 
it is on notice chiefly for its slant of mind, without 
which a place can have no meaning. Like the 
drought that produces the Joshua tree, such loam or 
silica as is there generates its peculiar flora in the 
way of thought processes. 

In its trend towards the preservation of order, 
the place was fairly in the New England tradition. 
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Its name carries some indication ‘of its evangelical 
interest. Departure there was from this pattern, 
mostly outside the steady-going families that set 
the standard and supported it. But its influence 
was nil, without concert or aim, of no effect other 
than periodically to outrage public sensibilities or 
to provide unconventional matter for comment. 

M. Gillenormand in Les Miserables, having 
grown in wisdom beyond his ninetieth year, pro- 
nounced himself very sagacious. Man of wit and 
repartee, wise saws and ready theories, he averred 
that “Nature, in order that civilization might have 
a little of everything in it, gave it some specimens 
of amusing barbarism.” 

Such part of civilization as was included within 
the limits of Asbury Ridge had a little of everything 
in it. Some of these things we now turn to look at. 

Because it was the most familiar, a composite 
of free range and confining labor in the upbring- 
ing of some youngsters thus far colors the ink of 
this story. By no means unique, it is but a focus on 
detail. It is fairly of the tincture and tone of the 
entire portrait of such juvenile life there as was 
under regulation. Whatever of light it reflects on 
the parental minds there, a composite picture of the 


_ place would include some color of the philosophy 


these Nestorian fathers were imparting to their 
young. 
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D, 
Los and His Kin 


In another book* was projected a profile of Jesse 
Dean without a corresponding account of the At- 
kinsons. Jesse Dean and John Atkinson, grand- 
parents both, stood in the same relation. Their ap- 
peal to any understanding I might lay claim to, 
however, was different. It was vividly so. Perhaps 
it was less understanding than imagination, which 
derives its agility in youth from its loose attachment 
to reality. And so the picture may be regarded with 
whatever of reservation may be in order. 

Yankees both with the Yankee proclivity for 
never letting well enough alone, the Dean tendency 
was social, the Atkinson trend was intellectual. The 
Deans were humanitarian and warm in their re- 
flected light. The Atkinsons were logical and a 
little chilly, much as the distaff side of the house 
might be thought to lean the other way. The wo- 
men in fact were sociable. Operating among men 
in time and to the full extent of its potentiality, the 
warmth of the Deans would create a society close- 
knit and perpetual. The chilly logic of the Atkin- 
sons so operating would build a society based on 


*Jesse and Martha Dean. 
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legalism, which would disintegrate and in time 
disappear for its want of coherence. 

The idea is not at all frivolous. Scanty as are 
such considerations today, they were common stock 
in puritan thought in New England when Manas- 
sch Cutler and Rufus Putnam were leading to 
southern Ohio an exodus of hardy Yankees of a 
doggedness for getting out of themselves what to- 
day enterprisers combine for getting out of some- 
body else. 

The Atkinsons and the Deans were of that migra- 
tion, came to the same Muskingum locality and 
were of the same calendar of events. The concerted 
action of some of their descendants would indicate 
that they were neighbors. Two of their children, 
John Atkinson and Jesse Dean, marrying within 
their community around Caldwell and McConnels- 
ville, acquired home sites and settled near Nelson- 
ville at the same time on practically adjacent acres 
of woodland. Identical in vicinity and time, they 
were of a sympathy and understanding derived 
from the same condition and experience. 

Of the common New England type, they were 
alike wiry and without excess weight, much of a 
pattern in figure and gesture. People of sobriety, 
they were alike stable and industrious, equal to any 
in the bucolic mold in which they were cast. It 
was hardly in their thought, as would appear from 
their reliance upon themselves, that life is a lottery 
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delivering its prizes fortuitously in a lucky turn of 
fortune’s wheel. Their faith was in their resource- 
fulness, in the earning power of their own enter- 
prise. Their minds centered on farming, applica- 
tion to the business was their strategy. 

John Atkinson’s accomplishing ability echoed in 
the community long after his passing in mid-ca- 
reer, which took him from the area of my acquaint- 
ance before I became of an age to be aware of his 
identity. Otherwise I had no particular account 
of him. Grandmam Dean said he was a good 
farmer. His son Los said of him that he always 
chose to rest in the sunshine, particularly on a fence, 
when relaxing from his work in the harvest field, 
his helpers choosing the shade. This was on his 
theory that to remain continuously under the rays 
of the sun toughened his fiber and braced his en- 
durance. One could see in the ninety-acre farm he 
left, with its great white farm residence, one of sey- 
eral of the kind in his township, what he could 
translate out of a stretch of timber surrounding a 
log cabin. A blacksmith by trade, he set up his 
anvil and bellows. Converting the woods into a 
farm offering more promise, he closed out the 
smithy. 

Of the rest of the family, I was of the impression 
that in warmth of spirit they reflected something 
akin to a pale rather than a deep orange light. Some 
preoccupation seemed to hold them mildly aloof, 
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even when most effusive, as the women could be. 
Something less than self-contained, not quite whole- 
hearted, they seemed doubtful how far they should 
let themselves go in natural response to a situation. 
As if tied to some concern of their own, which kept 
the gate closed to entire self-forgetfulness, they 
seemed never completely to surrender their sympa- 
thies to the extent of a full understanding of a hu- 
man situation in which they were not involved. 

But spirit the women had, and curiosity, eager 
and energetic. It was lively till the weight of age 
rolled in upon it. Even then it was not completely 
subdued. Grandmam, Eve Ann, kept her cheer- 
fulness and vigor of mind to the ripe age of eighty- 
six. And these women were expressive, loved com- 
pany and conversation, Grandmam as well as her 
daughters Jane and Elizabeth, known to me as 
Aunt Jane and Aunt Lib. 

For its observational accuracy, an adolescent view 
of Grandmam, which I later could not improve 
for objectivity, perhaps might stand. It was that 
in a matter of decisiveness and spunk she had not 
been equal to her husband, whose manifest com- 
mand of himself gave him dominance where deci- 
sion was to be made. She would spend a day in 
town weaving among the stores, wavering between 
the purchase of one fabric and another, and perhaps 
go home with no purchase at all. And she never 


wore her dental plates, except in public or for a 
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visit. This was the more noticeable since, youngster 
that I was, I had observed that my maternal grand- 
parents both had worn theirs continuously from the 
time they were fitted, and that likewise had Sarah 
Ellen. 

But Grandmam hardly could be overlooked at 
a gathering where she chose to make an appearance. 
Of good height and straight up, she was of a pres- 
ence that was as noticeable as her sociability. With 
her dental plates properly filling out her cheeks, 
her figure clad in black, a ruffled black bonnet fram- 
ing her features, polished spectacles gleaming, she 
was a picture of youth and vigor in the accentuat- 
ing attire of a grandma. But she was a good deal 
more than statuesque. With her easy speech, she 
knew how to open a conversation, in the interest 
of information perhaps as much as of sociability. 
There was no diffidence in her bearing. 

Although not a woman of philosophical gravity, 
she was by no means of a trivial mind. Much like 
a ship in ballast, she was steady-going. Her inter- 
est was in her family, her mind on the day’s work, 
with which she never seemed irked or out of sorts. 
If she ever went on an emotional binge, I was not 
aware of it. As the mother of a church-going fam- 
ily, she always said grace before meals. She carried 
herself composedly as a matron ripened in tran- 
quility and tolerance through her motherly role 
in the drama of existence. If she was effusive over 
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her grandchildren, they forgave her the indulgence 
and shrugged it off while recognizing in it an inter- 
est and vitality that enabled her to take notice. 
No, Grandmam was pretty much a real grandmam. 

Jane married Will Mason, who was domestic 
and docile rather more than adventurous, and 
raised a family of eight or nine children, which in 
midcourse of her life she transferred to a farm near 
Edenville, well above Saginaw, in Michigan. Per- 
haps it was an Eden, for pumpkins grew there to 
sixteen inches in diameter and rutabagas and turnips 
and potatoes correspondingly. 

Prior to that event she had occupied the log 
cabin where she was born, the cabin earlier occu- 
pied by her parents. Somewhat tending to redeem 
the ancestral deficiency in personal contour and 
coloration, she inclined to rotundity of figure, her 
face round and florid and embowered in luxurious 
curls of a reddish cast. As a girl she probably had 
a presence not to be overlooked, perhaps to be 
looked at twice. But the evidence is that she had 
no intent to be merely a picture, felt no complete 
fulfilment of herself in rivaling a lithograph print. 
She was spirited and nimble of mind and limb, a 
woman of alertness and clarity, not disinclined to 
be the deciding factor where her interest .was in- 
volved. 

Taking her family into a lonely area, as the place 
was then, 330 miles as the crow flies from the kin 
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and community she had been accustomed to, looked 
in that day like a gesture of independence. At least 
it was a triumph of intellect over social considera- 
tions. Courageous it was, perhaps a daring that 
had something behind it, still a gesture out of the 
very grain of Aunt Jane herself. Wholesome in a 
way, as well as an exhibition of grit, it thinned 
out an aggregation of children and families on the 
homestead. Elizabeth was on the verge of marry- 
ing Ban Woollery, originally taken on the place 
as a chore boy and still there as a potential manager 
—a prospect which possibly had something to do 
with the migration. 

Neither Los nor Elizabeth, the one wary of risks, 
the other home-minded and attached to the local 
scene, was of a turn for adventure in a gamut of such 
range. Although a pattern for it was visible as far 
back as they could look at their forbears, to their 
cautious minds it likely was too unusual in their 
experience to invite their confidence. With a vigor 
no less tonic, their minds operated within a local 
radius. | 

Of the family, Los was the least expressive, unless 
it was as he expressed himself in converting eighty 
acres of woodland and scrub into a producing 
farm. He had his conceit. Or-was it philosophy? 
It was in conflict with Alexander Pope’s concep- 
tion that “Whatever is is right.” He left it to the 
Englishman to accept an escape-proof stratification 
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of human kind into servingmen, servicemen, and 
gentlemen. Himself a plowman, descended from 
plowmen, Los felt no warrant for his handing on 
the tradition. He saw to it that his boys looked 
away from the soil, encouraged them and provided 
them with the means to prepare for other lines. 
It was his expressed regret that he found no way 
of escape from a lifetime of what he called “bone 
labor,” wherein he had no expectation of an im- 
proved status. Evolutionist that he was, he believed 
that a scion could be an improvement on the parent 
stock. He kept a peach and apple nursery, him- 
self budded and grafted for a superior fruit. Not 
to improve the quality of his orchards was to let 
them decline. Letting well enough alone was poor 
theory and bad practice. So the traditional laissez 
faire hardly was evident in the philosophy he im- 
parted to his boys or in his pursuit of farming. Thus 
he was identified with the “Yankees fidgeting 
eternally for improvements.” 

The youngest member of the family supported 
its tradition for zest. Lively, witty, fond of gaiety 
Aunt Lib was. Early tomboyish, later bobbish with 
vascular and nervous vigor, she had a pinkish and 
full round contour of health. Vibrant with energy 
and motion, in company she softened her rela- 
tions with people with her proverbial light and 
easy laughter. Wherever she came in the time of 
her maiden years, she was the center of hilarity 
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and good humor. Of the family she was the most 
“clubable,” fitted into a company of her neighbors 
like a letter into an envelope. 

Keen and gay as she was till well on in years, 
her sprightliness might be attributed, and wrongly, 
to what in medical terms might be called the felicity 
of good metabolism. Her airy disposition seemed 
rooted in something as permanently uniform as the 
decorum of a stomach that needs no pharmaceutical 
props to its functional behavior. 

Something of diplomacy in her comment and 
propriety in her manner accompanying a spon- 
taneous wit that was comic allayed any spinosity 
one might be inclined to. Through the years my 
reaction to her pronouncements was never more 
spiny than a mental note of the enduring nature 
of her buoyance. I never saw her in a flare-up or 
in a bad mood. 
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3 
Sarah Ellen 


Here enters the social-tending nature of the 
Deans, an all-out concern with whatever was for- 
ward among the neighbors. A daughter of Jesse 
Dean, Sarah Ellen could not be indifferent to the 
folks about her. Celebration or anxiety anywhere, 
family flurry of whatever complexion, held her in- 
terest or disturbed her composure. She was some- 
thing of a Dolly Winthrop, “so eager for duties 
that life seemed to offer them too scantily unless 
she rose at half-past four.”* And her concern with 
motherhood made her an amateur interne on call 
wherever there was a birth. In her day of home de- 
liveries, a lying-in had her good will if not her 
attendance. In the interest of a neighboring fam- 
ily she was on hand repeatedly. Once she got up 
and was off at midnight. 

Whether for some service she could bring or out 
of the deep orange warmth of her nature, there 
was no home within walking distance of hers but 
in due season she visited, lonely cabin or well-to- 
do farmhouse. She was aware of no rank or de- 
gree, knew no tabu or label of alien or stranger, 


* Silas Marner. 
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Chinese, Hebrew, or African. If the world of 
people might be stratified into lower, middle, and 
upper layers of quality socially impenetrable from 
below or above, she was not aware of it. | 

It must have occurred later to some of her prog- 
eny that the world of people could be and were. 
For they thought they saw no reason to cultivate 
either the Whites or the Hurds, the Bartlets or the 
Greenes. The Hurds were thought to be—well, too 
pungent in the seasoning of their language and mor- 
als. The Bartlets? If, as is said, there is the music 
of conquest in a will to flee the dilemma of de- 
pendence, theirs was thought to be pitched an oc- 
tave too low. 

Three husky tads ranging in years from two 
and a half to six trudging at her heels, Sarah Ellen 
visited the aged and widowed mother of Lew 
White, then living in an airy log house poorly 
chinked against the chill of a wintry wind; likewise 
the Hurds, an elderly couple resting somewhat in 
seclusion after the drama of life had played itself 
out. Mr. Hurd was sitting at a table, where di- 
rectly he was brought two fried eggs “straight up,” 
in the lingo of the modern short-order road house. 
That is to say, they had not been turned over. The 
golden yolks were gleaming in all their eggish 
sheen. 

“Like wax is the mind of a child to receive an 
impression, like marble to retain it,” once said 


a 
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minister Dick. Detail in a remembered visit to Mrs. 
Bartlet and her two children Eliza and John might 
bear out the truth of the statement. Sarah Ellen 
and her youngsters were staying for supper. Sweet- 
corn on the ear was served. Mrs. Bartlet asked if 
the children would have theirs “cut down,” mean- 
ing sliced from the cob. Eliza laboriously strug- 
gling with an ear well buttered, let it slip from her 
fingers and fall to the floor. “Well, I do say!” re- 
marked Mrs. Bartlet. The conversation was about 
Josh Hurd and his wife, a young couple who had 


encountered acute differences, wherein the wife 


threatened to go back to her parents. “You can 
go home and be damned for all I care,” Mrs. Bart- 
let reported Josh as saying. 

At the Greenes there was an empty road wagon 
facing down hill, with no reason why it should 
be at the top rather than at the bottom of the slope 
except that the brake was on. Sarah Ellen’s cur- 
ious and adventurous pre-school minors romping 
in the bed of the wagon inadvertently or otherwise 
loosed the brake lever. Off the wagon started, 
gathering momentum as it slithered from side 
to side till it stopped with a crash broadside against 
a rail fence, with bumps and bruises in the cargo 
miraculously short of broken bones. 

With two little girls looking pinched and hun- 


~ gry, a couple named Brashears from the coal mines 


at Lick Run, three miles from Mount Zion church, 
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regularly in summer attended the morning service, 
always afoot. Their faith in the Providence they 
saluted from the depth of their economic uncer- 
tainty was enough to give a fillip to any sympathy 
with want. Sarah Ellen took the four home with 
her one Sunday—gave them the best dinner she 
could get up. 

Of a family of good cooks, her sister Isabel San- 
ner said of her that her sociability was supported 
by her skill in preparing viands for company. Out 
of the obscurity of forgotten names and occasions 
associated with the years of her early career, there 
come to mind several married couples, some with 
young children, whom of a Sunday from time to 
time she brought home with her from church for 
dinner: the Perry Bolingers, the Will Woodards, 
the Stant Simmses, and the Joe McDaniels, the 
latter from outside the range of this writing. There 
were constant Sunday dinner exchanges with her 
kinfolks, the Jesse Deans, the Will Masons, the 
Bob Stalters, the Ed Sanners, and the Ban Wool- 
lerys. 

John Mason and Los Atkinson, senior and sus- 
taining members of the church, bore the brunt of 
entertaining evangelists and choristers incident to 
the revival meetings at Mount Zion. Among these 
visitors in succession from year to year are the 
remembered names of ministers Cook, Mounts, 
Briley, Dennin, and Warrener, and the ever-re- 
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turning and veteran choir leader Hiram Grover. 

It was the opportunity, clear stage and fair field, 
for the mounting of a display in the best tradition 
of farmhouse cookery. Or was it a penitential ban- 
quet in tribute to the high priests of Sarah Ellen’s 
religion? Hot biscuit or light bread, chicken or 
fried ham, mashed potatoes and creamed rice with 
raisins, applesauce sprinkled with cinnamon, canned 
peaches, spiced clings, quince preserves; a reper- 
tory of jellies, currant, grape, raspberry, blackberry; 
alternating layer cake, ginger cake, angel cake, 
fruit cake; pie upon pie in daily sequence, peach, 
berry, apple, cherry, pumpkin, lemon and custard. 
And bacon and eggs, jam, doughnuts, and coffee 
for breakfast. 
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4 
Pike Bartlet 


“Dunno but wut come Chooseday that patch o’ 
tubakker ’d be on the stick.” So spoke Piram Bart- 
let with whatever of distinctness a quid of tobacco 
and the stem of a lidded pipe in his mouth would 
permit. Surveying the prospect concurrent with 
the pronouncement, his eyes gleamed with pride in 
the prospective garner, and his head nodded in 
short continuous nods upward as if in indication of 
an upward evaluation of its worth. 

Although a proud producer of the weed, which 
he chewed and smoked simultaneously and continu- 
ally, he limited its acreage, as indeed his farming 
generally. Four rows of tobacco four yards in length 
sufficed in area for the tillage which his preoccu- 
pation with rod and gun would admit of. With 
vigilance he defended the crop from despoilment 
by the voracious tobacco worm. Green and striped 
larva of the sphinx-moth, it was his worst enemy. 
The plastic saccule, horrific in its segmented larval 
stage, sometimes bulging with the juice of the plant 
till it was as big as a cigar, he quashed between 
his thumb and finger. 

It was the one crop he cultivated with care on 
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his forty-acre tract, which somehow unknown to 
his inadequate biographer he came to possess. With- 
out livestock beyond a cow, without horse, vehicle, 
or implement save a hoe and a spade, he lived with 
his wife and two young children in a one-room, 
one-story log cabin with a detached and impro- 
vised kitchen. But a muzzle-loading rifle he had 
in a high bracket of quality, on which, together 
with his huntsman’s store of steeltraps and fishing 
tackle, he bestowed the same care that went into 
his cultivation of tobacco. 

With his canny insight into the nature and hab- 
its of wild creatures, finny, furry, or feathered, he 
fed his family mainly on fish, squirrel, and pheas- 
ant. His resource was in pelts. Every kind of fur 
stretched on boards covered the walls of his cabin, 
inside and out, and the air around it was pungent 
with the fetor of polecat. With his intake from 
forest and stream and from share-cropping on his 
place by his neighbors, he was able to smoke his pipe 
in peace. 

Without known kin or family connection, he 
was a lone ranger of such wilds as had not yet 
been subdued by the westward march of lumber 
mills; and he was as likely to be out all night as at 
home in bed. : 

With the help of a dog that probably was as 
canny as himself in the ways of wild things, he had 
trailed a coon till it had taken refuge at midnight 
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in the crotch of a large chestnut oak deep in the 
woods. He could see its two gleaming eyes. He 
thought he could see four eyes. Having no gun, 
which anyway would have been useless after dark, 
he built slow fires on opposite sides of the tree. 
Leaving his dog on watch, he set out for the near- 
est rifle and returned with not only a rifle but also 
two youngsters eager for excitement. The fires 
still smoldering, the dog still on guard, they sat 
the darkness out. At daybreak Pike shot from the 
crotch of the tree not one coon but two. 

“Fur hoin’ ’is own taters ’e ’adn’t the spunk,” 
said Lewis Dean, his nearest neighbor. “But ’e was 
the spunkiest ’and I ever ’ad in th’ ’arvest field.” 

Hiring out when help was needed and the season 
off for hunting, he bound wheat and pitched hay, 
not belying Lewis Dean’s estimate of the spunk 
that was in him, perhaps in view of the dollar 
that was his at the end of the day, perhaps out of 
the fillip of working with somebody. But the fillip 
was hardly a one-way impetus. What with his 
yarns and his whimsical humor, he kept the work- 
men ina light mood. _ 

Sawmills consuming much of the forest, the 
pursuit of game became a losing business. To sup- 
ply the deficiency, he had the oak timber on his 
place converted into barrel heading for what was 
then a going market. The timber exhausted and 
its equivalent in groceries and clothing consumed, 
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he sold the place and was off in pursuit of other 
resources, which his charitable neighbors, regretful 
of his going, hoped he would find. 
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>) 
Family Tree 
Will White was a prickly bur of obliquity that 


stuck festering in the conscience of the neighbor- 
hood. If there was any covert iniquity he had not 
perpetrated, it was for the reason that he had not 
got around to it. It was his proclivity to be wrong- 
headed. If right-minded for a moment, he was 
conspicuously out of character. Will White was 
a playboy only of less open disturbance than Albert 
Simms. But he was more rakish. The apex of a 
family tree of less and less conventional leafage, 
he early had spent his vigor in bizarre excesses 
which ended his life at thirty. 

His grandfather, Uncle Billy Hurd, had raised 
a family outwardly recreant and inwardly unat- 
tached to social convention. His two sons, Bill and 
Joshua, unsteady and capricious, bounding like 
a ball from one hapless brush with life to another, 
soon bounded out of view. His three daughters, 
Amanda, Elmira, and Elizabeth, married respec- 
tively Tom McCollister, Purley Lane, and Lew 
White, each of the six in his degree an unimagina- 
tive artist in the softer tones of family obligation. 

The fragile attachment of the Hurds to decorous 
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restraint is implicit in a clash at one time between 
“Granny” Hurd and a flock of school children 
traversing a ridge across the Hurd place. The ridge 
was part of a line of foot travel between the Morris 
Chapel area and the Asbury community. Stretch- 
ing diagonally across three farms, it was trodden 
in both directions by church-goers and by coal 
miners from the creek area around Morris Chapel 
to the mines at Carbondale. Hitherto publicly ac- 
cepted without demur as a necessary short-cut to 
eliminate a mile of travel, one morning it was a 
scene of panic in a group of children on their way 
to school. Sarah Hurd was running down the slope 
from her house, across the draw, and up the ridge 
directly in line with their position. The ribbons in 
her black mobcap fluttering in the wind in unison 
with the flapping of her black skirts, her voice 
blaring like a tuba in a drumfire of vocables print- 
able only in part— 

“You gotta git outa here—traipsin’ through my 
place—trampin’ out the grass. I'll have the sheriff 
on you—stood it long’s I’m a goin’ to—gotta go 
round by the lane.” | 

Something no doubt irritating her till her vexa- 
tion no longer could be contained, the children 
touched off the explosion. There was a private 
wagon lane around the borders of her place, which 
the children meekly followed for a time till the air 
cleared. 
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At short ends, the McCollisters vibrated between 
mining camps beyond the limits of this account. 
Purley and Elmira Lane, who lived in a separate 
house on the Hurd place, had a family of seven 
children. At the time when the oldest was ap- 
proximately seventeen, Purley deserted the family 
in an elopement with his sister-in-law Lib White. 
The two disappeared without trace. Three years 
later, Elmira, grass widow, gave birth to her eighth 
child. 

Lew and Lib White lived adjoining the Hurds, 
their seven children dividing between directness 
and obliquity, one half circumspect, one half cir- 
cuitous. Whatever the varying tangency of the 
others to the plumbline of decorum, Henry White 
kept his acquaintances figuratively cap in hand in 
tribute to the grain of timber that was in him. 
There was no twist in his fiber, nothing devious in 
his nature. Just and fair in his relations with his 
neighbors, he was a well-regarded resident of As- 
bury Ridge till his demise, well on towards his 
eightieth year. Jesse too was well regarded. 

Sally White was different, if gossip after she 
had married Lafe Essex is not entirely discredited. 
The chief comment is remembered of my father 
as spokesman. My acquaintance with her only as 
a schoolmate leaves no more than a dim recollection 
of her, a tall, lively girl. “She’s like a snake in the 
grass,” once remarked Los, whose record for mod- 
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eration might indicate that he had information to 
support this view. 

On their way home one evening after lessons 
there was a boggle at a settlement of schoolboyish 
differences between John White and Albert At- 
kinson, a bit of youthful excitement perhaps to 
offset the lethargy of school. In John’s view, as it 
would appear, mutual satisfaction had not been 
arrived at. This became evident with the presence, 
that same evening, of Lew White in company with 
his son John in the woodyard where Los was intro- 
ducing his boys to the practice of wood-cutting in 
their leisure after study. Lew alleged that John 
had been manhandled. John looked approval. Al- 
bert entered no protest, either cowed by the shadow 
of parental authority or assuming that settlement 
already had been made. Well known in that wood- 
yard to be of the opinion that a boy in trouble at 
school would encounter more trouble at home, 
Los accepted the allegation, outwardly at any rate. 
It may have been the alternative to family unpleas- 
antness with the Whites that he gave Albert the 
“sprout.” , 

If the Whites returned home convinced that jus- 
tice had prevailed, brotherly prejudice in the wood- 
yard was not satisfied that it had. This was not that 
Albert got the sprout, but that the case had not 
been tried. Still, there could be no taking Los to 
task for what looked like unrelieved tyranny. And 
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there could be no reasoning with the Whites that 
adjudication was still to seek. For want of outlet, 
the suppressed effervescence of revolt in the other 
boys in the woodyard was like sizzling soda pop 
confined beneath a threaded stopper. 
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6 


Physics and Electronics 


Not that Albert was so demure. At all events, as 
was thought among the younger lads in that wood- 
yard, he admitted of no compromise in his view 
of justice in a settlement in which he was involved. 
Probably of no great juridical cast of mind them- 
selves, they were of a bias that his jurisprudence ad- 
mitted of no concession to the virtue of diplomacy. 
In an argument he had the last word. Their view 
of their senior partner in the rough and tumble of 
brotherly cooperation coincided somewhat, una- 
wares to them, with Goldsmith’s view of Samuel 
Johnson; namely, “If his pistol misses fire he knocks 
you down with the butt of it.” 

Full likely that is what he did to John White, 
who, too, had some conceit along with a scampish 
turn. One evening after school John spat into an- 
other boy’s hat. The affronted boy not having the 
“dander” to take up the challenge, as it would ap- 
pear, let the impudence pass. Albert was not of 
that meekness, which might account for the man- 
handling Lew White came into the woodyard to 
see about. 

“I play second fiddle to nobody,” Albert said 
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casually in the privacy of his home after he was 
seventy. But he played in no orchestra, drew no 
fiddle bow anywhere. His playground was the 
laboratory and the classroom. The instrumentality 
through which he expressed himself was the sci- 
ence of physics and related fields of purely objec- 
tive knowledge. He played with electronics and 
chemistry, with dynamos and retorts, found his 
rhythm in whatever of harmony there might be 
in calculation, such as figuring the quantity and 
force of elements in composition. He seemed to 
have something in the nature of an affinity for ab- 
stractions and combinations like equations and 
valence. He was eighty when he laid down his 
dynamometer and his differential windlass. 

As implied in his confident statement about sec- 
ond fiddle, he had a share or two of investment in 
his own stock. His confidence was not without 
warrant. It was not without support in the efficient 
administration of his department in the college 
and in his long tenure in it. His confident front 
it was that, in the eyes of his partners in the broth- 
erly relation, inclined opposition to melt away and 
leave him unincumbered in his reach for plums he 
may have had his eye on. 

There might be something in that. But he had 
a way with equations. His courage confronting 
the intricacies of general geometry, calculus, and 
their kindred perhaps it was that disarmed the sent- 
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inels at the academic gates, guardians that pry into 
credentials there. At any rate he was on the teach- 
ing staff of his alma mater at an early age and was 
there during his active career. : 

His push admitted, he hardly can be said to 
have crashed the gate at the Ohio University. He 
joined the staff on invitation. One of the few vet- 
erans in the new science of electronics just intro- 
duced into the college curriculum at the time was 
Professor Wilbur M. Stine, under whom Albert 
at Athens had pursued his studies to graduation. 
Called to Chicago in connection with the install- 
ment and operation of electric lighting at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Stine took Albert along as an 
assistant. Soon afterwards Stine gave up his tenure 
at the Ohio University to join the staff of the newly 
created Armour Institute, later known as the Ill- 
nois Institute of Technology. Now a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan, Albert was 
called back to Athens to take the reins in the de- 
partment so relinquished, presumably at the nod of 
Professor Stine. 

That was in 1894, before classical learning had 
lost its vogue in academic circles. The college was 
presided over by President Charles W. Super, lin- 
guist and classical scholar, He could substitute at 
need for any professor of Greek, Latin, or French, 
at one time conducted a course in French drama, 
the comedies of Moliere, in which the scrivener of 
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this sketch was enrolled. And strangely, among 
strange things that betimes show their unfamiliar 
faces, he was enrolled there in a course in physics 
under his brother. Anticipating, doubtless earning, 
a bare “pass,” he was liberally awarded an end- 
term report of ninety. Was Albert making up for 
his exactions of an earlier day? Or had he under 
the weight of responsibility become liberalized? 

As it would seem from the record, whether for 
his liberality or his getting his subject matter over 
to his students, he had a strong following, which 
kept him on the staff forty-four years. Retiring as 
Dean emeritus, he was the oldest member of the 
faculty in point of service. Taken on as associate 
professor of physics, he was made full professor the 
next year. After 1900 he was professor of physics 
and electrical engineering. When in 1936 the uni- 
versity was organized into groups of seven colleges, 
he was named Dean of the College of Applied 
Science. 

As conservative as his forbears, he was concerned 
with workable projects, dealt with soluble prob- 
lems. Entertaining no illusions, he left it to others 
to square the circle and discover the philosopher’s 
stone, the elixir of life, the secret of perpetual mo- 
‘tion. Practical without qualification,.indeed un- 
conditionally, he was one to get under a thing to be 
done and lift it up. 

He was as practical in his family as in his lab- 
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oratory. Early he had married Miss Julia McDaniel 
of the Tibetan plateau at the eastern end of Asbury 
Ridge. The acquaintance dated from his Mayfair 
days, when with his partners in adventure he was 
hiking across the McDaniel farm to levy on a deep 
forest for wintergreen. They had but one child, 
Gertrude, now Mrs. John W. Stewart. 

He got under things to be done at home. Taking 
a hand at the housekeeping, he carried the brunt of 
the rougher work. Admitting of no division of 
labor, feminine and masculine, he became handy 
with dishrag and mop, did the annual spring reno- 
vating, personally kept the domestic machinery 
operating in something of the order of his dynamos. 
Entertaining much, he planned the program, 
brought in the foodstuffs, and took a hand at clear- 
ing away the litter and washing the dishes after the 
party was over. He could prepare and set out a 
breakfast for anybody. At cooking he was only 
less efficient that his wife and daughter, who were 
good at it, did the most of it. The gist of his do- 
mesticity was his lifting what he could from their 
shoulders. This was not of any great necessity so 
much probably as the natural prevailing of the 
stronger will in the place. Not to overshoot the 
mark, he was something of a dynamo himself at 
whatever he set his hand. 

As published in the Ohio Alumnus of February, 
1947, his record stands as follows: 
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Author of textbooks, 
Electric and Magnetic Calculations 
Laboratory Manual of Physics 
Physics of Common Things 
Membership in scientific societies, 
Ohio Academy of Science 
American Institute of Electrical Engineering 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 
American Physics Society 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation 
Representative of the field of physical science on 
the board of the Ohioana Library at Columbus 
Elder in the Presbyterian Church 
Membership in local chapter of Freemasons 
Greek-letter membership: 
Phi Delta Theta, national fraternity 
Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity 
Listed in Who’s Who of America 
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7 
Ban Woollery 
Of those included in this gallery of profiles, prob- 


ably none stood closer to the community in good 
fellowship over a longer period than Bannon Wool- 
lery. His fixed place among the permanent rest- 
dents, who wove the threads of their personalities 
into the social fabric of Asbury Ridge, was like a 
yarn identifiable by its color running through the 
pattern. And color he had in the tapestry: color, 
it may be, more than tensile strength in the thread 
he contributed to it. But that is merely a point of 
view. It is doubtful whether a genuinely human 
personality can be outrun in any rivalry with cool, 
calculating genius for the accolade of meritorious 
achievement. 

As a boy the main thrust of his concern was 
with guns and shooting. He was sure to carry home 
a turkey or two from a raffling at Thanksgiving 
time. Till he married Lib Atkinson he had not 
applied himself to anything that looked profitable. 
Tending towards boyish games and amusement, he 
tended towards consumption rather than produc- 
tion. This hardly looks like a provident workman’s 
thrust at managing a farm. 
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Like any healthy boy, Ban early had a coltish 
sinew and nimbleness. He was as coltishly shy as 
he was mobile, as docile as he was capricious. It 
was the common acceptance that his docility under 
a guiding rein of steady tuition would have prom- 
‘sed much. It was thought that in a tilt at getting 
forward under such tuition, as a turfman would put 
it, he would have distanced many a good goer in 
accomplishment. 

His marriage with Elizabeth and the prospect 
of a family to support had the effect of a reagent, 
which precipitates in a chemical a new product. 
He became a hard worker. Continuing on the 
homestead, he had what he could produce. Unlike 
his neighbor Ed Sanner, who took to dirt farming 
like a mole to its burrow, his preference was for 
machinery, something that, as one might suspect, 
had the accomplishing thrust that he seemed not 
to have. 

Acquiring a threshing machine powered with a 
traction engine, he operated it in summer to the day 
of his retiring it for its decrepitude. The engine 
alone still serviceable, he had it fitted with flanged 
tires for traction on rails. This was by arrangement 
with the Coonville Coal Company, which was oper- 
ating a local mine. With his engine he supplied the 
need of the Company for power to shunt its loaded 
cars on a spur railway from the mine to a shipping 
point at Starr Post Office, two or three miles away. 
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Gifted in personality, which was buttressed by 
integrity and fair intent, he enjoyed local cognizance 
of his generous nature and human address. Buoyant 
in spirit, he relished a quip, radiated good humor, 
easily evoked laughter. Humorous in a company 
of his associates, he was something of a Joe Miller in 
a community of rather staid farmers. 

His natural mellowness of disposition invited af- 
fection and put him on easy terms with his neigh- 
bors. There was nothing abrasive in his tempera- 
ment, no assertiveness or critical obliquity to rowel 
sensitive natures. Indulgent towards all, he was 
tender and affectionate with his children. So much 
of human worth in the area of personality could 
but induce a favorable reaction to his disposition. 
The Rotarians would call him a good fellow. 
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8 
Let It Snow as It Would 


Jim Bagley, Perry Bolinger, and Ed Sanner, sim- 
ilarly weather-wise, were of the provident citizens 
that laid up store to outlast a winter, let it snow as 
it would. Of the staunch and permanent residents, 
they were of a thrift and solidity to withstand the 
wash of spongier notions about farming. Represent- 
ing the source of practical and constructive ideas 
which circulated as a kind of sterling medium of 
thought exchange, they were three of the ribs of 
probity that held together the body of traditions on 
Asbury Ridge. 

More ready to confer than ask a favor, Jim Bag- 
ley was himself the source of whatever of sustenance 
he enjoyed. Seeking no subsidy from the state, he 
lifted his eye to no sinecure in public office, not 
even to the dignity of district road supervisor. Prob- 
ably no incumbent in the office of supervisor was 
better fitted for the office than he. Not a candidate 
for any authority to tell others what to do, he was 
equally without concern for advice. No very dili- 
gent promoter, even of himself, he was likewise no 
very ripe apple for promoters. Save for his five 
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well-behaved children, who came under notice at 
school and church and elsewhere, he was no very 
enterprising press agent for the Bagleys. 

Still, the Bagleys got on for all their lack of 
headlines. Jim could look a stranger in the eye at 
his front door with the assurance that he was not 
eyeing a bailiff. A good farmer, he made hay while 
the sun was out, stored up a good backlog of re- 
source at the bank. The last man to be suspected of 
warming himself before any backlog of resource 
at all, he escaped the importunity of many a bor- 
rower. But he was not entirely overlooked. A 
young chap on the Ridge in debt several hundred 
when he finished his studies “tapped” him for a 
loan in that amount—and got it. 

Perry Bolinger, too, was quiet. He likewise 
sought no license to point out to others the way to 
accomplishment. In his stride making the turns in 
the climbing road from scratch to ready cash, he 
expressed himself in his farming rather than in ad- 
vice to farmers. 

But he was no hermit. Perry was on call to any- 
body that wanted to see him. His eye was on es- 
sentials. His wife could see as straight. If there 
could be such a novelty in the contemplative and 
calculative processes of the human mind as the ab- 
sence of folly, Perry and Sarah Ann would have 
been the likeliest subjects for a test to find it. They 
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were identical in their industry and the care with 
which they did their work. Better able than most 
to maintain a large family, they had but two chil- 
dren. That was a defect in the agrarian practice on 
the Ridge. Short of topper and spats, silks and dia- 
monds, perhaps they were the true aristocrats there, 
long on property, short on progeny. 

But Sarah Ann must not be thought of as a mole 
burrowing darkly for its forage away from the day- 
light of public view. Without any frills and of no 
pretention, she was a housekeeper of the first order. 
She could not escape notice. Cheerful and hearty 
in her contacts, she was the likeliest woman to meet 
you cordially and put you in a frame for thinking 
there’s nothing wrong with the world. As cordially 
as the morning sun dries up the chilly dews of the 
night, she’d serve you a dinner that would warm 
your heart, dispel any foggy dismals you might 
have, and make you her squire forever. 

Rising from the skinniest thread of material sub- 
stance, Perry started as a helper in his father’s 
blacksmith shop and finished with the record of 
a successful farmer. With capacity and a will he 
made a good living and laid up more than a good 
balance at the bank. Second only to the unrivaled 
Jesse Dean, of the next older generation, who also 
was among the least pretentious of men, he accumu- 
lated steadily with few rivals within gossiping range 
of his sterile farm. From an economic height merely 
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to look over the top of his anvil, he stretched to the 
stature of the solvent and substantial grandees of 
agriculture around him. 

The highway along the crest of the Ridge cut 
his sandy acres into halves. Out of that sand, as 
though it were a pocket of oil, flowed the capital for 
a hundred and sixty acres which he bought in Put- 
nam county, near Columbus Grove, at a hundred 
dollars an acre, one of the choicest farming areas 
in the state. He was like the seed of the dandelion. 
Fall where it will, it takes root and flourishes de- 
spite pharmaceutical depressants of “prissy” lawn- 
tenders to discourage it. 

Perry’s early photograph as he stood at his anvil 
hardly revealed the drive that was in him. The 
Diesel stroke that made the wheels of his enterprise 
go round escaped the eye of the camera. A stranger 
to old-fashioned plugging or to the pull of initiative, 
perhaps looking for somebody to offer him a job, 
would say he didn’t have a chance. The persistence 
he had would be good security on a capital loan, and 
a fine risk at that. Self-starting, self-propelled, as 
he looks in retrospect, in action he was not unlike 
a tractor skimming the ditches and scaling the ridges 
of difficulty, steadily progressing at a leisurely pace. 

And Edward W. Sanner? His name was too 
formal—pretentious—sonorous—to represent the 
stranger he was to pretense. Besides, he had no 
time to indulge a vanity if he had one. One’s time 
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was too brief, his attentiveness to his business seemed 
to say, for its application to more than practical and 
constructive ends. 

Ed could think of three things at once and make 
one trip cover as many errands. A trip to Logan 
to pay his taxes would be set down in his ledger in 
red ink, a dead loss of a day’s time, unless he could, 
for instance, engage a painter to be employed or a 
wagon to be made probably as much as a year later. 
To keep a red-ink entry out of his ledger for the 
day he might spend at a public sale in plowing 
time, he would hire a boy to keep the plow going. 

One could not think of his being caught in a 
dilemma. His needs had been provided for before 
they could accumulate or press upon him with the 
weight of an ultimatum. 

Of an industrious family, he had an example of 
provident husbandry on his father’s farm. Michael 
Sanner was one of the twelve grandfathers that set 
the local pattern of conscientious farm manage- 
ment, whatever their distrust of adventure beyond 
the traditional hand labor of their time. The pat- 
tern was standard through the next generation. 
This was a time when their grandchildren were 
looking at corporate industry’s encroachment on the 
independence of the small farmer and its providing 
him at the same time with the machinery to revolu- 
tionize the farming business. 

The machine fell in with Ed’s turn for getting 
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things done. Quick to avail himself of its strong 
arm, he was harvesting his wheat within the space 
of scarcely more than a day’s time and hiring him- 
self out with his binder for the rest of the harvest 
season. Within a year or two his neighbors had paid 
for his binder. The same with a wheat drill and a 
hay bailer. Beyond a mowing machine this was the 
only machinery of the kind short of the bottom 
farms along the Hocking River. Even while his 
conservative neighbors were profiting from their 
hiring Ed and his machines, still they considered 
his innovations rash. 

Ed felt no attachment to the ivied custom of his 
forefathers. Without the timidity that falters in 
that groove of conservatism, he wasted no sentiment 
on the tradition that kept his neighbors there. With- 
out the hesitation that is fearful of the fates, he was 
without the superstition that is supposed to have its 
roots in insularity and inexperience. 

Paying little homage to books or schools or theo- 
ries in agriculture, he was without interest in sci- 
entific procedure, or even in bookkeeping. Still, he 
was obviously employing method, his mind an open 
ledger in which he kept a clear account of his busi- 
ness. Together with an amperage of reflection and 
calculation to plan an enterprise and get forward 
with it, he had a conscience for painstaking steps 
in a planned course of action, could lay out a project, 
get under it, and lift it to completion. 
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Like Jim Bagley and Perry Bolinger, he had the 
achieving bite of a provident farmer. His itch for 
enterprise enabled him to maintain his family in 
comfort. Moreover he laid an economic foundation 
of opportunity for his progeny, prepared his chil- 
dren to meet the exigencies that otherwise might 
trip them up. 

If that makes him look like a “go-getter” that 
would give a pinfish to catch a pike, then this sketch 
needs a footnote. If some Diogenes with his lantern 
had come along looking for an honest man—well, 
at a rough guess he would have looked at Ed twice. 
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y 
Squire Simms 


In any formal introduction of representative men 
and women of the community, there hardly could 
be an omission of Meredith Simms. Amiable singu- 
larity whiffled like a capricious breeze about his 
staunch integrity. And like a canopy, his dependa- 
bility overspread and included within it such benev- 
olent conceits as made him convincingly human. 

It was the consensus of the neighborhood that 
his credit on exchange had the sterling ring of the 
one-time current gold eagle. Publicly acknowl- 
edged as a man. of his word, his word was ac- 
knowledged to be no more elastic than the yard- 
stick in the Bureau of Standards. And his moral 
solidity had nothing of a mealy sandstone consist- 
ency. It was weather-resistant. In fact it was the 
granite foundation of the considerable confidence 
he had earned of the public. | 

Hence he had earned the title of Justice of the 
Peace, had carried it term after term from as far 
back as the youngsters could remember. Known of 
all as Squire—Squire Simms—, he was distinguished 
thus from his brother Stanton in the next house up 
the road. Perpetual justice of the peace not only, he 
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was perpetual school director. Of the board of three 
directors, two were rotated. They came and went. 
The Squire remained, no doubt for the reason that 
half the children in the Campbell school were his. 
They numbered fourteen. 

His rectangular farm lay lengthwise across a 
creek, which divided it into halves. The stables on 
the narrow, flat bank of the creek were flooded 
once or twice a year. Except in mid-summer and 
mid-winter, they stood mainly in a slough contin- 
ually trampled into a mire and padded into a paste 
by regiments of ducks and geese. 

The house, not too roomy for its many occupants, 
stood higher up on sloping ground. The order here, 
too, was something less than military. The women 
served meals largely at their own convenience with- 
ina tolerance of two or three hours. Each individual 
managed to get what food and sleep would sustain 
him, perhaps somewhat on his own effort. None 
went into decline for want of adequate nutri- 
tion. 

Allowing himself some variation, too, in the hour 
of his rising, the Squire leaned on the younger boys 
for their help in readying himself for the day. Sit- 
ting in his pajamas on the edge of his bed, he called 
to first one and then another. “Jim, bring my trou- 
sers.” “Lewis, fetch my boots.” “Warren, hand my 
coat.” Whether he asked somebody to bring his hat 
is now lost to memory, which registers chiefly the 
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docility with which the little boys ministered to the 
head of the house. | 

Perhaps we’re not without some reason to pause 
here for interpolation. There comes no word of 
what these little boys have grown into, except that 
Jim, as reported, carries in all but the name the 
responsibility of postmaster in the city of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Squire’s concern with an intent to cut a “bee 
tree” had filtered down through the family and 
thence through the juvenile contingent of the com- 
munity, some of whom were promptly on hand. 
The tree was to be felled at dawn, while the fog 
and the dew of the night were still heavy and the 
neighborhood was still in slumber. That there 
might be no delay in felling the tree once the dawn 
broke, the Squire had chopped it the evening before 
almost to the point of its falling. There was mani- 
fest pride in his attention to the enterprise. In fact 
he was a man of several prides. One was his pride 
in upholding the moral law. As of this day he was 
dominated by his pride in his scientific knowledge 
of the honey bee. | 

Its habits he had set himself to find out, had 
long pursued as a matter of zoological insight. 
Days of his time went into search for its watering 
_places, particularly in the scanty and quiet waters 
of a drying rivulet. Marking the line of its flight 
with the aid of fixed objects in the landscape, he 
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pursued the busy worker to the base of its opera- 
tions. A colony hidden away in the woods thus 
literally fell upon his notice pretty much as to some 
canny eye does a four-leaf clover. 

There are those like Pike Bartlet—whom we 
have met earlier in these sketches—who have an 
awareness of the domiciles and movements of wild 
creatures. Disclaiming any insight into the wiles 
of the fox or the elusive ways of the furtive mink, 
the Squire pretended to no cunning beyond his way 
with the bee. His pride was that his skill with the 
denizens of the wild was selective, concentrated, 
limited to matching wits with the sagacious crea- 
tures of the hive. 

The least recompense he could offer for a tree 
felled on premises not his own was that he work it 
into blocks for wood or logs for rails or lumber. 
But that was no deterrent. The Squire was paying 
for his hobby. At all events he was at some expense 
to support it. As it looked to the observer, it was 
somewhat at the expense of clutter on his farm and 
in his household, which was in need of some such 
attention as the Squire gave the bee. 

But that is mere history. Relative to the project of 
felling the bee tree, the Squire’s concern with it had 
imbued the youngsters with a kind of rapture of an- 
ticipation. Agog, restless, they were weaving in and 
out in a suspense like that attending imminent ex- 
pectation of a rope-walker on a high wire at a circus. 
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With little chopping, the dead chestnut, two and 
a half feet in diameter at the base, the largest on the 
Campbell farm, creaked and snapped as it broke 
from the stump. Crashing into the soft new ground 
of a clearing sowed to winter wheat, it scattered its 
limbs about and lay with the decayed shell at the 
top split wide open. The bees had cleaned one side 
of the shell and built some comb there. The dust 
and rubble of accumulated decay in the hollow 
trunk had sifted into the smashed comb and left it 
a sticky brown mixture of beeswax and pulverized 
tinder. 
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10 
Cottonwood and Mahogany 


Through the mists of sixty years of time that’s 
the look, at any rate, of these once familiar faces. 
The lively, living tints of their personalities now 
faded to colorless profiles, half-tones, outlines mere- 
ly, they are only a promiscuous half-dozen that 
along with nameless others mingled their faces— 
confident or doubtful, benign or aspish—in a com- 
posite community portrait of men and women. 

Mostly there was a look of domestication, as of 
the fruitful wheat that is staple on the commodity 
exchange. But one was no stranger to the shifty 
look of a confirmed truant, as of a chance weed 
distributing its kind as cockle among the wheat. 
There was the sparkling eye and open countenance 
of Sarah Ann Bolinger and the sinuous look of Will 
White. Henry Groves paid his debts. Ike Botts 
didn’t. There was one Tom Dillinger and a lot of 
Tom Cherrys. 

There were loose minds and orderly minds. Some 
took no offense at a fencecrow lost in the leafage 
of wild bramble and gadding vine. Some couldn’t 
endure a gate sagging on its hinges. There were 
folks with a carpenter’s eye for laying a foundation 
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and building on it. Folks there were with no con- 
ception of a foundation, or of building either. Ed 
Sanner got under the business of farming and made 
his husbandry pay with more than an average 
farmer’s income. Andy Young fitfully cut and cov- 
ered among the sprouts on his farm and finally let 
it revert to briar. "The progeny of the one took root 
and throve in their places. Like ships without bal- 
last, the progeny of the other were blown about on 
the winds of chance. 

The picture was of a cottonwood and mahogany 
divergency of conceptual timber from the common 
soil of the landscape. It piqued the curiosity of a 
youngster already agog, unawares, about the hidden 
mysteries of anthropology. Was this divergency a 
matter of tutelage in poverty or in affluence? Was 
it the difference between early inurement to re- 
flectional vagabondage and early discipline in home - 
and school? Or was it a natural diversity in connate 
fiber, which owes no element of its composition to 
nurture or environment? May the educators in their 
psychological research one day figure that out. 

Still to unriddle remains the riddle of improvi- 
dence in a nursery of provident farmers numerous 
enough to impress a pattern of thrift on even the 
physically blind. And what but a puritan cast of 
psychiatry could bend a prying eye on such a riot of 
intangibles? Or concern itself with a Jemmy Jes- 
samy complex in a Prester John? Let us see. 
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In the succession of riders on the Methodist cir- 
cuit including the Asbury congregation, a youngish 
minister Thurston* succeeded a mature minister 
by the name of Dick.* Each the head of a family, 
they were divergent in the article of ministerial 
punctilio. Dick stood confidently in his pulpit, 
completely in command of his person and his emo- 
tions, generally the fingers of his right hand thrust 
under the fold of his vest, astride a couple of but- 
tons. As one in no doubt of his mission, he drove 
home to the pews some understanding of what the 
Christian religion was about. His imagery of it in 
action, steeped as he was in its temper, no listener 
was likely to forget. He preached the gospel of 
repentance and faith with power, fearlessly probed 
the conscience of loose thinkers and laid open the 
moral vagrancy of careless living. 

Scarcely out of the heyday season of youthful ad- 
venture, Thurston was without the gravity of a sea- 
soned moralist. Hardly steadied by the weight of 
the tidings he was bringing, he was hardly circum- 
spect in his exemplification thereof. At any rate 
his congregation forgot the tidings in a flurry of 
comment on his unconcern for ministerial dignity. 

He traveled the circuit in a buggy. Several times 
on his way off from his appointment at Asbury, he 
had conveyed Rilla Campbell the short distance 
to her home, head of a family though he was. A 


*Their full names are lost to memory. 
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modest girl entirely within the conventions of the 
damsels there, she had a beauty not easily over- 
looked. With a full round face, a creamy complex- 
ion, and a luxuriant growth of coruscant black hair, 
she was endowed with a pair of sparkling brown 
eyes. Nor did Thurston desist till gossip had mag- 
nified the novelty into a scandal. 

Mixed competence in the ministry bespoke a sim- 
ilar mixture in the laity. In the moral solidity of 
the entire human forest on the Ridge—if one may 
expose the bare skeleton of truth in the matter— 
there was no mahogany of registered lineage, not 
with a genuinely mahogany grain. Such forward- 
looking folks as were there were of a mind, merely, 
to support such moral insight as they had. Explora- 
tive in the realm of transcendentalism they were. 
But they held no magical key to the temple of wis- 
dom. And they were aware of it. 

Hence they assembled Sunday after Sunday for 
admonition by some such supposed prophet as the 
ministry there provided. With all their hard-headed 
confidence in their own hands to lay a foundation 
of thrift and build on it, hands were but hands, 
useful mostly for assembling such nutriment as 
would keep their stomachs quiet and their vascular 
circulation in some kind of order. . 

They thought their familiar arithmetic of com- 
modity supply should not monopolize their capacity 
for figuring. They fumbled with the algebra of in- 
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tangibles, made some pass at amplifying their con- 
ceptual range in the humanities, humane behavior. 

Humane? ‘They called it neighborly. Not to be 
neighborly was to be cynical. They called it heath- 
enish. One was either a humanitarian or he was a 
Tartar. They staked more on their humanity than 
on their thrift, whatever their credit or deficit in 
either as it stood in the ledger. So they tinkered 
at the architecture of moral order in the com- 
munity. 

They thought that a moral sense in its higher 
brackets in their offspring was a matter of pre- 
marital planning more than later inculcation. They 
may have heard of Francis Galton’s humanitarian 
calculations for improving the race by selective proc- 
ess. At all events they were of a view that the 
consideration they gave to good stock in their corn 
and cabbage was equally applicable to their crop 
of youths. The propagation of human-kind they 
thought as important as the propagation of vege- 
tables. 

By a little forehanded grafting they thought it 
not unlikely that a family could be cumulative in the 
moral perspective and in the competence of its mem- 
bers through successive generations. Involved with 
so many unknown quantities as the algebra of hu- 
man propagation was, they found it a little abstruse. 
They had observed that scientists mostly get what 
they go in for and that humanitarians mostly don’t. 
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They were toying with the idea of scientific human- 
itarianism. 

Up in Boston they had that idea, too. It still 
is of considerable moment with the makers of policy 
in New England. They had made some go at apply- 
ing rather than merely proclaiming their humanity 
—applying it where it would do the most good. 
Much as they knew their way around in the prov- 
ince of shipping and trade, they thought the arith- 
metic of commodity supply too elementary for the 
intelligence of human-kind to be primarily con- 
cerned with. They went in for the algebra, the 
ethos, of family and character and community 

building. 
~ Having at last relinquished some considerable of 
its retarding baggage of intolerance in a repentant 
bow to the magnanimity of Roger Williams, puri- 
tan New England became of a social consciousness 
that generated a considerable literature of adventure 
towards spiritual maturity. Socially concerned, 
forward-looking folks there became builders of a 
reflectional housing of a liberal amplitude. They 
were watchful of their mating, wanted to engender 
a progeny that was more than a mongrel breed 
of feral anthropoids fighting one another .over a 
situation to exploit for their stomachs’ sake. They 
made some dent in American thought with the 
idea. Sometimes even now they produce a Warren 
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But they felt insulated, something of disadvan- 
tage, in fact, in their little corner of a far-flung area 
where the algebra of eugenics and similar cultures 
was not in the curriculum. 

Up in Boston the contrivers of the Tea Party had 
a keen edge on their juridicial and moral acumen. 
Their descendants still retain a considerable snap 
in the face of encroachment on their world of hu- 
man dignity, which for long and somewhat still 1s 
reflected in the dignity of their literature and of their 
Atlantic Monthly. They still have their Watch and 
Ward society. For some considerable time, how- 
ever, they have felt in the outside world a declining 
support of their bent for humanitarian enterprise 
as they have watched the proliferation of enter- 
prisers in commodity production and distribution 
building a wall of indifference around their states- _ 
men and preachers and humanitarian projectors. 
In a sense they feel almost overwhelmed with the 
sweep of concern with the arithmetic of commodity 
supply. 

That is something of the way these Asbury folks 
felt about their pride in the solidity, pedigree if you 
prefer, of their ideas of family and community. 
They were at a similar disadvantage for a different 
reason. In their day the assembling of commodity 
supply had not yet become the exclusive preoccupa- 
tion of the American mind, at any rate not on As- 
bury Ridge. So there was still some concern there 
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with the propagation of superior stock in their 
progeny as well as in their colts and cattle. 

But the Ridge was off the main avenue of com- 
munication and exchange. It was outside the swirl 
of social currents and cross-currents in metropolitan 
variety and consequence. The home-staying folks 
there, mostly unaccustomed to range widely in any 
circuit of travel, possibly had become ingrown in 
their insularity. The choice of association had some 
limits. For the propagation of superior stock in 
that human nursery, there was no great resource 
of human timber to bud from. 
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CONSERVATORS AND 
PoeGwelhES OF CONSERVATISM 


1 
Manorial Sufficiency of Lewis Dean 


The conservatism prevailing on Asbury Ridge 
in the eighties of the last century has its explanation 
chiefly in the grandfathers there, who had carried 
it down from the time of John Quincy Adams and 
Andrew Jackson. The community derived its puri- 
tan and its agrarian as well as its political complex- 
ion from a background of forbears as prolific in 
their progeny as they were stable in their places and 
solvent in their accounts. Worthies they were with 
heads whitened with more than three score years 
of supplanting wigwams with their log cabins and 
their log cabins with frame dwellings. Now pass- 
ing one by one, there were twelve still surveying 
the scene of their labors at the time approximately 
when Grover Cleveland was surrendering the presi- 
dency to Benjamin Harrison. Fathers of those al- 
ready cited as maintaining families with roots in 
the land, they were the grandfathers of the children 
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of the area who in the nineties fled the farms for 
the city. 

Of their twelve farmsteads that of Lewis Dean, 
brother of Jesse Dean, offers the simplest view of 
those oldsters in action. White of head, with grizzly 
scattering beard, he went about in homespun wov- 
en on the premises by his daughter Sarah, often in 
a red linsey-woolsey coat dyed in the sap of poke- 
weed root. He had elbowed his way up from the 
traditional log cabin, as the world went with his 
fraternity of pioneers, to the dignity of a country 
gentleman equipped with a manor house and the 
paraphernalia for maintaining it independent of 
service from outside. About the only commodi- 
ties necessary to his sustainment which he did not 
produce were sugar and salt and flour. And he 
made his own containers, baskets, barrels, casks, 
and tubs, wove his own apparel and bedding, and 
made and repaired shoes for the family. 

His cooperage housed some of his machinery: 
weaver’s loom, flax-break, lathes—and tools, which 
but for their soilure looked like a hardware display. 
The barn sheltered cider mill, cane mill, windmill, 
and mowing machine; the granary, his wagon and 
his corn sheller; in outbuildings were sleds, plows, 
and cultivators—all protected from the weather. 
With these implements there was no vegetable or 
cereal in use there that was not cultivated on the 
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place, including millet, barley, rye, buckwheat, and 
the flax from which he wove his linen. 

The doings there were open to view from a high 
ridge, a kind of promontory overlooking the place. 
From that ridge one could look down upon the 
place today as operated under current ownership. 
But let that pass. Let’s ignore the space of sixty 
years that separates us from the day of Lewis Dean. 
Let’s assume that we’re contemporaries and neigh- 
bors casually on that ridge looking down at the Dean 
menage in the flush of its activity and family life. 

The farm we’re looking at slopes up gradually 
away from us northward and faces the sun, which 
makes vivid more than the outline. It lights up the 
place in detail. Its slope away from us is like a 
sounding board. We can hear a hammer drop, the 
bang of a door, the accent of voices, even the words 
spoken. 

At the bottom of a steep slope at our feet winds 
a creek and a highway. On a half-moon crescent 
of flatland beyond the creek, a great white two- 
story house faces us. Five windows in a row peep 
from the second story. Four windows and two doors 
below face upon a wide veranda, its banisters sup- 
ported by green railings, extending across the entire 
front. An L-pantry projecting from the left side 
of the house at the rear forms a triangle used as a 
chipyard. 
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The house gleams in a coat of white paint. A bos- 
cage of evergreen, spreading pines which soften 
and make it look domestic, serves as a foil to the 
gleaming white. Unusual and grand the residence 
is for the day and place. Here in aspect as well as 
in reality is a snug and cheerful home. 

From the highway—across the creek in front of 
the house—southern limit of the farm—a driveway 
swings into the place, curves to the right past the 
great white front, to the left past the chipyard, to the 
right and on two hundred yards past the barn, and on 
for twenty rods in a curve to rejoin the highway. 

On the opposite side of the great house, two hun- 
dred yards away, blue smoke curls from the log 
cabin where the eight children were born, now oc- 
cupied by the younger son Wes, his wife Melissa, 
and his son Bob. A large, clean apple orchard 
reaches up the slope from the rear of the cabin. 
Smooth as a bowling green, the grassy space be- 
tween house and cabin might in a pinch serve as 
a baseball field. 

Back of it the cooperage and the granary stand 
at the foot of the upward slant of acreage stretching 
to the northern limit of the place. Leaning against 
the incline, field on field elbow each other, fence- 
rows complete and clean. Each field has its gate, 
which is painted red, swings clear on its hinges, and 
unlatches with a touch. The upper left and the 
lower right corners of the place are in timber. 
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From the big house Lewis and Elizabeth Dean 
had seen their big family of children, mostly girls, 
depart one by one till the fellows that broke into 
the flock from time to time had carried the last one 
off. ‘The two boys alike, hardly as conventional as 
their sisters, let themselves go upon any waggish 
impulse. Finding a cake of soap easy whittling 
with a new knife he had bought, Bill whittled 
up the entire bar. Discovering the mischief, his 
mother was giving him the “hickory.” His father 
passing by, aware of the whittling, encouragingly 
remarked, “Gi ’im more soap, Lis-beth.” 

Similarly exuberating absurdity and mischief, 
Wes was of a turn to deliver with aplomb any 
whimsey or pointless pun that might enter his mind. 
Always badgering his sisters, he remarked that 
Sarah was jealous of Vol, referring to her beau, 
Valentine Ranchil, whom she later married. 

“Why should I be jealous?” inquired Sarah, 
whose work was to sit at the loom as the family 
weaver. | 

“Because,” replied Wes, “he can spin yarns that 
you couldn’t weave into a doormat.” 

Looking down from the promontory upon the 
going life there, we become aware that its hubbub 
is topped by the clack of the geese and the guineas. 
_ They are always asserting themselves. If not visible 
in their unequivocal white and their Dominique 
blue and spots, they still dominate the clatter there 
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in their gallinaceous stridor. The geese tread their 
stately march to and from the creek, straggling in 
broken phalanx across the green. If anybody cuts 
across the line of their progress, they hiss their 
protest and defend their right of way with stridul- 
ous gaggle in obstreperous concert. 

Now and again an eery alarm explodes with a 
force to chip pieces off the chimneys. “Kat-a-la- 
katch, kat-a-la-katch, katch, katch, katch,” breaks 
upon the place like the cry of some wild creature 
beset with peril. It is one of the guineas, with which 
the place is overrun. From its nest in the orchard 
or in the old log stable, it comes swishing overhead 
with the force of a cannon ball, perhaps to light 
on the feeding ground at the barn. At intervals 
from morning till evening the shrilly “potrack, pot- 
rack” of the guineas disturbs the air, which indeed 
has the wings of other birds to support. 

It daily swarms with pigeons in aggregation, 
rising, wheeling, dipping, perhaps to light in mob 
on the grass, perhaps on the roof of the barn to 
pirouette and preen themselves in the sun. 

Along with the agitation of fowls, young frogs in 
the spring grate their evening solos, and the old 
ones strum their bass, in cacophony with the click 
and snap and clang of gates and doors opening and 
shutting in the enterprise rife there from dawn to 
twilight. 

In March load after load of stable manure creeps 
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ponderously up the slope and is being scattered over 
the sod to be broken for corn; the breaking plow 
turning over the sod, round after round; horse and 
cultivator later marching to and fro between the 
corn rows in the June sun. At harvest time Francis 
Forbes, orphan adopted as a choreboy, is carrying 
up the slope a jug of water from the well for the 
harvesters, cradlers swinging along in the July heat, 
laying the tall rye in even swaths, the binders close 
behind them with hand rakes rolling the bright rib- 
bons into bundles and tying them into sheaves, 
which lay scattered over the field to be gathered 
into shocks before nightfall. 

In August a thrashing machine turns off the road 
along the creek and is laboring up the slope to the 
stacks, and turning them into puffy straw heaping 
itself into a mountainous pile and into sacks of grain 
being carted to the granary by the wagon load. 

The standing corn, ripened in the October frost, 
is condensing itself into shocks that appear, one 
after another, till the field is dotted with what looks 
like tepees in alignment and the plow is turning 
over the ground for winter wheat. The huskers 
in November are tearing down the shocks and leav- 
ing in their stead piles of yellow corn increasing in 
numbers as the shocks disappear, till a wagon with 


. sideboards slowly climbs the slope, gets itself filled 


with corn, and of its own weight rolls down again. 
In conformity with the grinding regime there, 
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Monday has lost its face in the calendar, lost it in an 
identity to agree with its meaning in the Dean 
family. It is Washday. With a spirit and clangor 
which belong to Washday alone, banging utensils 
sound the tucket sonance and give the clamor its 
pitch. The antiphony of voices in various chords in 
cantillation vibrates with tension and intent, broken 
at intervals with a guffaw of laughter. There is 
raucity and dissonance in the tinkle of tin pails, the 
twang of iron bales dropping on the rims of brass 
kettles, the thump of wooden buckets dropped one 
within another, the thar-rump of a wooden tub set 
down hard. There is passing and repassing, lifting 
and carrying, bunching in groups and scattering on 
errands, Melissa bringing a pail of soft soap, Mary 
bringing the indigo and the washboards, Nancy and 
Olive between them carrying the two-handled 
hampers, one at a time, stacked with the fabrics of 
the week’s soilure. 

All are deposited on a sled with team hitched 
and waiting in the driveway at the chipyard, Wes 
with the lines in his hands ready to deliver the wash, 
women and all, at a pond of living water out at 
the further gate where the driveway ends. Out there 
blue wood smoke is already curling above the wil- 
lows. Francis Forbes, the adopted chore-boy, has 
the fires going and the water boiling and lifts and 
carries and keeps the kettles full while the women 
wash. 
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Wes at noon returning from the field, hitches his 
team to the sled stacked with utensils and wet wash 
and brings it in, the clothes to be hung and dried. 
By three o’clock the clothes begin to disappear from 
the line as the ironing goes on in the house and 
by six o’clock are stored and ready for use. 

The order with which the job is dispatched is 
duplicated through the years in every turn in house 
and field. Every chore in its season gets itself done 
with care and facility: picking winter apples, mak- 
ing sorghum molasses, hog-butchering, meat-pack- 
ing, canning, pickling, drying—each process pre- 
pared for and carried through with conscience as 
though it were a sacred rite not to be desecrated by 
indifference or neglect. 
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2 
Chins Up 


Of the twelve grandfathers typified in Lewis 
Dean, six—Nathan Essex, William Woodard, 
Michael Bolinger, Jesse and Lewis Dean (broth- 
ers), and John Atkinson—built their frame dwell- 
ings in the fifties and sixties; Matthew Wolf and 
Freeman Frey in the seventies; John Mason, Mich- 
ael Sanner, Hugh Craig, and Oliver Morgan con- 
tinued in their original housing to the end. 

The careers of these worthies of the early and 
middle decades of their century spanned the time 
between the opening of the Ohio country for the 
plow and the rise of corporate industry. That might 
be called an era of confidence; for confidence in 
their enterprise and stability in their places these 
grandfathers had. They acquired their stability in 
a period of stable economy, a period when intang- 
ible wealth was scarcely finding its roots in con- 
tracts, securities, patents, copyrights, cartels, quotas, 
exchange rates, and such, which have sprung into 
the giant oaks they are today in the forest of finance. 

In their day the soil bulked large as a form of 
wealth, and its tillers with chins up looked men 
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in the face in the confidence that they were the 
ballast steadying the brig of American economy. 
Their capital in land secure against the fitful jigs 
of scarcity and plenty, they stood upon such sterile 
soil as they had in the certainty that it would not 
melt beneath them in a shifting order of existence. 
Sure-footed in an economy that was largely rural 
and agrarian, they set the standard for whatever 
of exchange there was. Fixed in their occupation, 
they were entrenched against the wolf, safe from the 
hazards incident to mercantile and joint-stock ad- 
venture. Crested knights of security they were, 
having no corporation board or political bureauc- 
racy hanging like a mortgage over their independ- 
ence, no lobby for planned economy shifting the 
props of economic equilibrium from natural supply 
and demand to artificial cartels and tariffs. Meek- 
ness was not their virtue. The meek were the land- 
less, the gamblers in venture and risk, teetering 
uncertainly between the prospect of a bank balance 
and the fear of the bailiff. 

Their small hilly acres and their labors to coax 
from the meager soil the foodstuffs to sustain them 
constituted their capital and their insurance. Quite 
obviously, there was no very substantial insurance 
in their labor, contingent as it was on their health 
and vigor. But their hills were always there with 
such of the soil that, kept loose with plowing, had 
not washed away. As the better farmers laid by 
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enough for the purchase, they bought additional 
acres as the best investment. Some of them kept 
their earnings over and above expenses in a strong- 
box on the further side of the top shelf of the corner 
cupboard. After his demise Jesse Dean, who already 
had added four farms to his original holding, was 
found to have $1000 in gold in a baking-powder 
box, accumulation towards another farm. 

Not organized in the manner of farmers now, 
they drew their profits from their management of 
such facility and material as were at hand. Relying 
on what they could get out of themselves rather than 
out of somebody else, they built up a neighborly 
freemasonry which rested on the sportsmanship of 
keeping their word. And they were wary of debt. 
Abstaining from risk was penny-wise. Expendi- 
ture for that which is not meat was pound foolish. 

That theory was of a thread with their cloak of 
rural simplicity. Curiosity and invention, risk and 
discovery, of necessity are of a pattern of mind with 
adventure in it. The pattern hardly conformed to 
the traditional slant of mind common to these con- 
servative farmers, who wore glasses to screen from 
their eyes the sunlight of innovation. Risk was a 
sack to catch snipe. Expense was a bugaboo. The 
cupboard was their bank, coin, their medium of ex- 
change. Greenbacks there were, but they were sus- 
pect. A gilt-edge bond was more gilding than 
guarantee. To walk with a continuous supply of 
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bread and butter, they wanted something more 
than paper security. Through their spectacles the 
foreign securities that flooded the country after the 
first World War would look explicit, as indeed they 
were, of another South Sea Bubble. The federal 
debt of late would look like budgetary jerry-build- 
ing, a fiscal house of cards. And they could see no 
intolerance in their dead set against extravagance, 
pretense, or a starched front. Their ivied conserva- 
tism had its exponent in their traditional linsey- 
woolsey. 

Of the van-couriers in the westward march of 
settlement, these grandfathers were rank and file of 
the frontiersmen whence the native American stock 
is derived. 
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3 
In the Eyes of These Youths 


In the eyes of their grandchildren, these grand- 
fathers were the first generation of living men. And 
what seemed their manorial sufficiency was in their 
big houses, their varied craftsmanship in the mak- 
ing of every article of need, and their large families. 
By actual count the average number of children 
to the family was seven. Their whitened heads 
were identified with a period already spent, in 
which they and their grandchildren could have no 
interest in common save in its record in history. As 
these youths saw it, that period was something like 
a time when the prevailing winds of circumstance 
were tempered to the farmer. The country’s op- 
portunity was his oyster. 

Divided internally on the question of slavery 
and the annexation of Texas, the country in the day 
of these grandfathers still had grown in the con- 
fidence that it was the master of its fate. It was 
immune from any foreign threat subversive of its 
constitutional system. Save for the rubric on Jack- 
son’s political banner, “To the victor belong the 
spoils,” the popular will was the determining fac- 
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tor in Washington. “It was the people’s domain,” 
wrote Daniel Webster, “administered in the interest 
of the common man.” 

Whatever doubt there still was of its permanence 
was offset by the still lingering puritanic outlook, 
which imputed to legislators, even to politicians, a 
cast of the New England conscience. Comparative- 
ly new, the country was agricultural, its economy 
still that of the small man. The rawness and the 
hardships of the open country life, restricted as it was 
in communication, travel, and exchange, found com- 
pensation in the farmer’s independence, in his secur- 
ity against the wolf, and in his democratic govern- 
ment. 

Whatever the inadequacy of the generalization, 
something like that was the subsoil in which the 
thinking of these twelve grandfathers had its roots. 
Their minds shaped in the twenties and thirties, 
they were seen only as surviving relics of the time of 
John Quincy Adams. Geared to a handicraft econ- 
omy, their agrarian outlook was associated with 
that of Henry Clay, whose American System pro- 
vided canals, dug with pick and shovel and two- 
horse scraper, for speed in travel and commodity 
exchange. 

For their estimate of their grandfathers, these 
youths could have their eyes on but one thing con- 
crete: real estate. There were their cultivated acres, 
white houses, and big barns, product of manage- 
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ment and staying power as well as labor, convinc- 
ing evidence of their ability to take care of them- 
selves without benefit of subsidy. 

It was likewise the opinion of these youth that 
their fathers were as conservative as their grand- 
fathers. It was clear to them that the legacy of a 
will to self-sustainment rested like a weight of neces- 
sity on their fathers to preserve it. Their fathers, 
now in their middle years, had ingrained in their f- 
ber a preserving sense of husbandry, which was writ- 
ten on the face of their little farmsteads. This was 
the family farm, classic example of the American 
smal! business enterprise. 

But successful farming, which rests on favoring 
circumstance as well as initiative and management, 
was playing out. These youths were growing up 
coincidentally with a sharp curve in the occupa- 
tional fashion, a curve out of the by-road of private 
enterprise and into the new highway of capitalized 
production. They were fast relinquishing their 
independence, which was incidental to the farming 
business, and accepting precarious dependence on 
industry for employment and income. 

And it was the opinion of these youths that their 
fathers were as confirmed in their allergy to borrow- 
ing, borrowing theories as well as capital. Against 
accumulating precedent to the contrary, they grap- 
pled catch as catch can with indoctrinating the 
fear of debt into their children. The tide in 
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big enterprise was the other way. Commercial 
credit was becoming the most important wheel in 
the whole fiduciary mechanism. Borrowing had 
built and was building the railways. Business was 
thriving on it. The corporations now hang upon it. 
And the government has widened the pattern. 
Whatever the fiducial traffic-light on federal bor- 
rowing, these farmers paid as they went. Could 
they have had the capacity and the official authority, 
barring surrender to politics, no doubt they would 
have built that economy into the nation. 

Of the borrowing of theories they were as skepti- 
cal, as skeptical as a youth of his own mind, a skepti- 
cism that sends him in quest of a model for a hero. 
Pending his arrival at the age of maturity, if matur- 
ity is more than an illusion, when presumably his 
mind has settled on fundamentals—in gesture and 
manner pending that time, he reflects the carriage 
and bearing of his elders. One and another of these 
fathers had seen himself reflected in his young son as 
in a mirror. Evidently so; for they were concerned 
about it. And the chap borrowed ideas. “Light- 
fingered,” he borrowed them pretty much as he 
purloined cookies, without waiting to see which 
way the cat jumped. Adults can be as reflectively 
light-fingered, in consequence as unsettled, not 
knowing what is basic. Hence the instability in in- 
dividuals and peoples. 

And set these fathers were, set against change. 
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Traditionally home-keeping, they had a protective 
coloring that blent with their home-made economy. 
They looked at a boy of theirs coming home from 
college pretty much as a buff Cochin looks at a 
duckling she has hatched. In that view, a roving 
mind with a purpose to be dressed with an opinion 
was certain in the end to be oddly trussed up. Their 
shaping of a lad’s point of view supported the archi- 
tectural principle of local design, owing no line of 
its structural fitness to foreign pattern. They want- 
ed the operational blue-prints for the shaping of 
their youngster’s mind to be of their own drawing. 

Now, a youth is your arch imitator. And make- - 
believe functioned at will in the dooryards of these 
fathers against no great restriction. Imitating an 
outlander, one not in the repertory of his daily ex- 
perience, was conceded to a small lad as his native 
and familiar province. With impunity he might 
strike the attitude and mimic the carriage of some 
magnificent Steerforth he has seen at school. But 
once at the age of accountability, a youth enamored 
of punchinello attitudinizing was something else. 
The problem was to keep him in possession of him- 
self. 

If there was nothing of sterling in him, the bor- 
rowing of idea or intent was but to gild a penny. 
Looking toward the boy’s pursuit of an autonomous 
intent, sprung full panoply from his own head, 
these agrarian veterans of self-dependence hardly 
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were for his embracement of extraneous theories. 
It was thought to shrivel any natural pith he might 
have and leave him but a human shell, a drum that 
echoes to any mallet that strikes it. Playing with 
his own theories was promise for the youngster 
not only. In the large, it amounted to the promise 
of the community. And the promise of a com- 
munity was the promise of the country. These pat- 
riotic fathers looked to the promise of a citizenry 
in full possession of its integrity, uncompromised 
by concession to foreign ideas. Here was a glimpse 
of the puritan lamp in its purest ray. 

Untutored as they were, these honest folk had 
gathered that the bright face of a forthright youth 
is easily smudged with the dust of circumstance. 
They had seen a youth going down Washington 
way to have had his ideational face lifted in con- 
formity with an official cast of indirection. They 
saw in that only a left turn of a youth’s natural 
course towards maturity into a by-road of personal 
and professional expedience. And it was their view 
that a mature mind in professional politics is a 
concept more than a reality. 

A false face, something put on, argued some- 
thing of a pink-and-white Bob Acres taking cover 
for himself. It was supposed that what looked like 
a proclivity for acting a part is a mask to conceal 
the vacuum a boy feels himself to be. It was patent 
that the business of his mentors was to keep him 
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in possession of what intelligence he had, lest he 
fling himself at a mirage and be lost in the blue 
so far as later any solidity he might have could 
avail. And it was known that in the flush of his 
blood at the image of something that looked big it 
was within his caprice, as in the impulse of Aesop’s 
dog, to drop the bone for a shadow. 

In his warp for histrionics, which probably out- 
runs any intent to rival in his own growth in compe- 
tence the genius of his favorite hero, he casts himself 
in a player’s role. Anyhow, flattery to convince a 
boy of any genius of his own to build himself 
around was full likely to inflate his vanity or be met 
with a shrug. In that austere climate of nugatory 
compliments, he was full unlikely to encounter it. 

Guarded speech assumed the primacy in the 
Decalogue of virtues. It was hardly in these legatees 
of moderation to be effusive, much less over any 
promise of solidity in one of their offspring. Like 
an ardent wine, it might go to his head. The prob- 
lem was to induce in him some kind of stabilizing 
confidence in himself without its turning to con- 
ceit. They stood between playing up their faith 
in his genius for lifting himself in his own right 
to the stature of his favorite demigod and letting 
go the rein on his heroics. | 
! They disposed of the dilemma by keeping him 

usy. 


— ee ee 
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4 
Kittanning alias Coonville 


And these youths were of a view, furthermore, 
that their fathers, much as their line of conduct 
pointed the other way, were not entirely without 
vanity. What is more, they called it frivolous vanity. 

What these youngsters called frivolous vanity 
you or I might call false pride. Distributed among 
these farmers there were several commendable 
prides. There was pride in their accomplishing 
ability, pride in keeping their word, pride no doubt 
in the set of their practical minds against the en- 
tertainment there of frivolous vanities. 

And there were other not altogether false prides 
among them which may not have gone without 
notice, prides well enough founded to escape the 
stigma of frivolous. There was the pride of Jim 
Bagley and Perry Bolinger in building up a compe- 
tence so quietly as to spare them the importunity 
of borrowers. There was Los Atkinson’s pride in 
the quality he grafted into the fruit he produced. 
Pike Bartlet had his huntsman’s pride in his insight 
into the habits of wild creatures. Squire Simms 
prided himself on his staunch support of justice in 
the precinct of his magistracy. 
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A group of citizens ostensibly no more vain than 
that hardly could seem chargeable with frivolity 
by any interpretation. Perhaps here is a case for 
the judicature. 

The charge in its substance is reviewed here for 
its title to vindication or dismissal, as the judge or 
the jury may find. Out of some conceived “snifty” 
association it carried, citizens had taken exception 
to the name of the new post office that had been 
set down in their midst, or in such proximity as to 
provide a close-at-hand depot of reception for their 
mail, which spared them the six-mile trip to Nel- 
sonville to deposit or lift a letter. This could pro- 
ceed, their children in some accord alleged, only 
from frivolous vanity. 

In one of its manifestations corporate industry 
in its progress was marching through this agrarian 
community, in fact was changing it almost over 
night into a mining camp. In the end it had 
dimmed out the familiar shape and friendly facade 
of home and tended hillcock. Morris Chapel, which 
gleamed in its white paint with a foil of green shut- 
ters as a symbol of a pious community, it left with- 
out window or door and in use as a stable. 

Having bought up or leased most of its farms, 
an industrial organization styling itself locally as 
the Coonville Coal Company had opened a mine 
and built a tipple at a point convenient for drawing 
off the coal that in a six-foot vein underlay Asbury 
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Ridge. It had laid down two or three miles of 
trackage as a spur railway for shunting its product 
to the main line at Starr Post Office. For the con- 
venience of its operatives it had set up a company 
store and a mail service. As a trade-mark in keep- 
ing with the name, it had pictured on its stationery 
and its advertising sheets a coon sitting on a big 
lump of coal, a claw of its right fore foot in its 
mouth in a gesture of picking its teeth. 

The mining village expanding there from scratch 
thus was designated as Coonville in the title of the 
Company. As for nomenclature, what more natural 
than Coonville, the youngsters contended, for the 
name of a squatters’ compound at the headwaters 
and on the main channel of Raccoon creek? 

Youth and age, each according to its years, as the 
adage goes, may find illustration here. The minors, 
enamored of the local color of the disputed name, 
were undisturbed by what their elders thought its 
bear-pit savor. The adults, skittish about its 
“smack,” as they called it, ridiculed it as a name 
for a suburb of colored folks. 

Be that quidity as it may. We're here in pursuit 
of evidence in support of a charge of frivolous van- 
ity lodged against some adults, who were indeed 
hedging at the plebeian implications in the name of 
their mailing address. Their action in the situation 
could spring from what they thought a slur couched 
in a name imposed on them by fiat of a corporation 
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alien to the local interest. At all events the shying 
from the hinted shantytown allusion in the name, 
which the youngsters in the main thought natural 
in its origin and in its application to the temporary 
camp in its willowy, out-of-the-way hollow, got 
itself somehow presented in a notice to the Com- 
pany. 

A movement to include the notice in a petition 
for a change in the name got under way. Who 
spearheaded the drive is now lost to memory furth- 
er than that the voice of agitation, first and most 
insistent, issued from the family of Stanton Simms, 
the nearest of the Ridge folks to the mining village. 
Out of the mildly protesting junior population 
forthrightly stepped Charley Simms in support of 
the movement. Surprised juniors were quick to 
assign motives. Of an age for romance, Charley was — 
thought to have a lady correspondent off somewhere 
who might be a little dainty about the musk of a 
letter postmarked Coonville. 

Although courteously diplomatic, as it was in his 
nature to be, Charley was vocal in his concern that 
the name be changed. His diplomacy together with 
his concern—or was it his youthP—or was it his 
immunity to act for lack of concerted juvenile dis- 
sent?—or all these perhaps it was that made him 
agent designate for the collection of signatures to 
test the evidence and measure the extent of the flut- . 
ter over the impish trick of fortune. 
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The outcome was a roster of names sufficient for 
a convincing petition. Lodged with the postal au- 
thorities, it was successful in its intent. Coonville, 
accordingly, was blotted out with Kittanning as the 
place-name so far as the postal service was con- 
cerned. Its derivation and significance unexplained 
in its composition or otherwise, the name fell upon 
juvenile curiosity like something from Mars. 

“Who suggested Kittanning?” an historically 
alert teen-ager wanted to know. Nobody would 
satisfy the query. Escape from the proletarian 
name of Coonville possibly in itself was satisfaction 
enough without the satisfaction of answering curt- 
ous youngling inquiry into origins and proprieties. 
So the younglings went unrefuted in what they in- 
sisted was obviously the rootless, colorless, meaning- 
less name of Kittanning. 

Without change, the Company’s letterhead pic- 
turing a coon on a lump of coal picking its teeth 
in complacency signified that the Coonville Coal 
Company still was the Coonville Coal Company. 
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5 
Auction 


These legatees and conservators of moderation 
had gathered to bid against each other at a public 
sale. Lewis Dean had laid down his tools and gone 
to join some of his baronial compeers for the re- 
ward of his faithful husbandry in such vineyard as 
he had. He had known how to conserve as well as 
create. One result of his conserving proclivity was 
an auction of no negligible concern to these keen- 
eyed if slow-spoken farmers. It was no heap of 
junk to be knocked down under the hammer to in- 
different bidders. 

The tall, darkish auctioneer had a flair for em- 
bellishing a story. With a twinkle in his eye, which 
the commonalty gathered there recognized as the 
traditional accompaniment of his drollery, he was 
entering upon a function in which he felt comfort- 
ably at home. A long-used brass kettle was on the 
block. 

“What do I hear, Gentlemen, for this kettle? 
Here ’s a ten-gallon capacity valued at a dollar a 
gallon. It dates back to the rebellion, when we 
were but toddlers watching the ‘boys in blue’ march- 
ing off to Atlanta and Vicksburg. Pending the first 
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bid, I must remind you of your fortune to be in 
possession of all your physical members. Some of 
the boys that came back were short a leg or an arm. 
That merciless war—”’ 

“One dollar.” (The matter and manner here are 
preserved, the words invented.) 

“That'll do for a starter, thank you. But it’s a 
merciless bid, short by two inches of the stack of 
dollars this kettle is worth. It’s like the brave sol- 
dier that—” 

nidollar na) quarter.” 

“That’s coming along. But it’s like the poor 
boy that came back two inches shorter than when 
he went out. It’s hardly of the stature of a bid 
you'd make rather than lose this valuable article 
to somebody else. The brass alone is worth—” 

EDollar ‘inva half’ 

“Keep coming, Gentlemen, till we’ve made 
amends for our slander of this honest kettle. While 
we're amending our bid, remember the foreshort- 
ened soldier who couldn’t be amended. He was 
too short for his uniform and couldn’t grow to fill 
it. While we’re growing in our bidding stature—” 

“Dollar seventy-five.” 

“And we're growing fast. But we’re still timid, 
like boys wading knee deep, not quite making up 
- their minds to plunge in where they can swim. 
Now that the tragic war’s over and the pain of it 
softened by years of time—” 
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“Two dollars.” 

‘We're still thinking of its griefs, Gentlemen, 
when we ought to think of the value of this kettle. 
Did I hear two dollars?” 

“Two ’n’ a quarter.” 

“We're growing,—growing towards the stature 
of worth that’s in this kettle. While we’re stretch- 
ing up to full height, remember that unfortunate—" 

“Two ’n’ a half.” 

“Listen at that. That shows you this producing 
country nurtures men of stature in the tussle of 
give and take, too tall to bend chaffering over a 
penny. What do I hear in evidence of that plain 
matter of fact? Waiting—waiting—" 

“Two seventy-five.” 

“Two seventy-five 1 hear, and our growing’s 
not done yet. Look at that blue-coated boy again— 
two vertebrae shot out of his spine. When the doc- 
tors were done with him and the hospital had let 
the poor fellow go, he was two inches short of the 
stature he walked into battle with. To see this 
kettle in the full height of its value, we’ve only to 
peer into its shining face. It’s the smile of a youth 
contemplating the long life ahead stretching 
through the years. In its twenty years of service that 
kettle has boiled down as much cider as this honest 
assemblage has consumed in twenty years of time. 
Don’t be timid, Gentlemen. Here’s a kettle that'll 
be boiling down somebody’s cider after its next 
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owner has said good-night to apple juice and gone 
to sip the juleps of Eden. Going—going—must | 
knock down this article at half it’s worth? Who'll 
take that kettle at three dollars, and a bargain at 
that? Going—going—” 

“Three dollars.” 

“And gone. Now to the cider mill.” 

Before we come to that, however, something 
more than verbal chaff and sober-faced hokum we 
must know of John Clark. Neighborhood auction- 
eer, exhorter, announcer, and general symposiarch, 
he was known for his humor and his apocryphal 
yarns. He reacted humanly to any situation, was 
at home and welcome in any company. To the re- 
gret of his neighbors wherever he resided temporar- 
ily, he never took root. With his family he shifted 
his residence repeatedly. Now on this side of the 
Ridge, now on that, once he moved off it entirely 
only to move back on it. Once more he moved oft 
it and was lost for good to any call for his eloquence. 

In a speech before a crowd he could sound every 
nuance of tonality in the diatonic scale, held atten- 
tion like a bar of music. He was noticeable for his 
mischievous eyes under heavy dark eyebrows. ‘Tall, 
swarth, and vocal, moreover, he could not be over- 
looked. And nobody could be absurd with a 
. straighter face or better embellish a story with the 
illusion of reality. 

Invariably he was swept into the emotional fer- 
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vor incident to a revival meeting. His voice ranged 
the gamut of heart-touching appeals as he exhorted 
the indifferent to yield to their inmost convictions. 
The revival over, his concern with maintaining his 
family kept him from any church till the rising fer- 
vor of another revival swept him into its current 
and keyed him to a pitch of exhortation. 

In all the employment of his gift of speech, it 
was commonly accepted that he never uttered a 
rasping word. Neither was he known to be critical 
of anybody. His bearing was courteous. In his 
relations with his family, he was affectionate, with 
his neighbors cordial. Amicably disposed towards 
folks in general, he was not without a popularity 
that sorted well with an auctioneer. And here 
follows a bit of evidence of his readiness to accom- 
modate a neighbor: 

He could not be indifferent to a teacher’s regret 
at not seeing the World’s Fair at Chicago (1893), 
which was about to close. The term scarcely begun, 
he went to school to say as one of the directors 
that the teacher was entirely free to dismiss for two 
weeks and spend the time at the Fair. “Dve not 
consulted the other directors,” he said, “but my 
shoulders are broad, and I can take the conse- 
quences.” | 3 | 

Now back to the cider mill. The commonalty 
had gathered at the sale, including the very ribs 
that braced the body of conservatism in that genera- 
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tion and place. The prospect of good implements 
at a knock-down price fell, thread and weave, into 
the pattern of their thrift. These conservative buy- 
ers had seen in the machinery to be put on sale— 
sulky rake, mowing machine, corn sheller, cider 
mill, sled, wagon, and numerous implements be- 
sides—something to give them appetite for the 
auction. 

The cider mill now on the block still shone in 
something of the luster of its factory paint, the white 
lines relieving the ochery cast of its framework not 
yet greatly smudged. No cog was missing nor a 
wheel out of alignment. It operated with an assur- 
ing bite, no rattle or play in its bearings. 

For its possession Henry Groves, Perry Bolinger, 
Jim Bagley, Los Atkinson, and Squire Simms were 
in something of the rivalry that John Clark knew 
how to encourage—till the bidding, as though sud- 
denly rationalized, tapered off and finally ceased 
with Los in possession at a cost equal to that of a 
new mill. 


VI 
ORTHODOXY 
1 
“All-out-to-church-Sunday” 


The monthly Sunday when the itinerant preacher 
was due at Mount Zion, the serenely dozing Sab- 
bath air after three weeks of spiritual drought blew 
up in a flurry of movement. It acquired a pietistic 
moisture and stirred with currents of devotional 
fervency. In college-campus phrase, it was the “All- 
out-to-church Sunday.” In local dialect it was 
“preaching day.” 

Farm and home during the sacred hour for the 
most part gave up their tenants. Draped and coat- 
ed to their fancy or to their discomfort, community 
folks emerged from every quarter, even those not 
particularly known for their orthodoxy. They were 
out afoot or in saddle, farm wagon, express, buggy, 
or buckboard, each according to his convenience or 
his bank balance. On hill and in valley the paths 
and lanes, like bead strings, were strung with girls 
and boys afoot. Groups in calico and gingham al- 
ternated with groups in linsey-woolsey with cellu- 
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loid collars protruding in all their ivory stiffness. 
The roads were strung with mounts and vehicles 
carrying men in “home-mades” and “hand-me- 
downs” and women in something less than a white 
llama coatee or a Chantilly lace tippet. 

Indifference to lineage or convention in these 
Sunday vestments went for unspoken pride in rural 
democracy. Vogue had scarce acknowledgement 
in the varied attire. Whatever of social cleavage 
stratified the assemblage into qualitative ranks hard- 
ly emerged in consciousness. Barbarian, Philistine, 
Brahmin went without any distinction—ostensibly, 
at any rate—to disturb its complacency. 

That went for vehicular lineage as well. Any- 
thing short of a surrey, calash, or tilbury went with- 
out notice. “Shank’s mare,” buckboard, buggy, or 
express—all were equally meaningless and excited 
equal indifference. Unless Sarah Ellen went along, 
Los and the boys went afoot. Stant Simms brought 
his large family in a road wagon lined with straw, 
each member seated in a splint-bottom, straight-back 
chair. “Come as you are” at one time was posted 
as a roadside invitation to a cafeteria in Des Moines. 
Perhaps that is the way the ruralites came to Mount 
Zion. 

The hitch-yard was a jam of vehicles of every 
model and date together with sleek saddle horses, 
betassled buggy horses, dispirited farm horses. Un- 
initiated colts whinnied their suspicion of the equine 
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mob. Men darted in and out, unhitching, securing 
tethers, folding dusters, throwing fly-net over prized 
animals. Young “gents” carried their buggy whips. 
Grasping them in the middle, butt end down, they 
used them as canes. Thus they entered the church 
and sat down in secure possession of their emblem 
of gallantry, the tassels of spangled red and blue 
whipcord flickering gayly above their heads. 

Still, all this ostensibly complacent democracy 
was neither as complacent nor as democratic as it 
looked. ‘There was a time at least when it looked 
like a hierarchal Vanity Fair, the lower stratum in 
revolt against a proclivity for starched linen, which 
was thought to be iniquitous in one not of imperial 
rank. Iniquitous then was Will Craig, of the As- 
bury congregation. Always smartly frocked upon 
his infrequent appearance at Mount Zion, he im- 
parted a dash of sartorial spruce to the kersey for- 
est of oaken browns and grays filling the benches 
there. 

“Prince Albert” coat? Kidskin shoes with suede 
uppers and gray spats? Linen cuffs—high collar— 
ascot scarf? Scandalous! 2 

He brought his family in a surrey fringed with 
pendant tasseling around the canopy and drawn 
by two bay horses groomed to a finish seen only at 
fairs and race tracks, harness exhaling the tang of 
new leather, buckles coruscant in the sunlight. 

“A butterfly can’t shed its gloss.”’ So spoke Charley 
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Woodard in crisp extenuation. He could be ex- 
pected to pack the gist of an occurrence into an epl- 
eram. The picture as the congregation saw it 
represented something like Ward McAllister, mon- 
arch of New York’s “Four Hundred,” astray from 
his clan. 

The women called it “splurge,” which they met 
with oblique remark on their return home. It was 
their pet theme for jest to enliven a quilting bee, 
where there must be gibes and verbal shafts of ami- 
able persecution for the excitement of laughter. It 
had come to notice as a curious thing that these 
sober church-going matrons, who could sit de- 
murely under exhortation-at a revival, could be in 
a flutter over a whisper at a quilting. 

It might be assumed that social exchange there 
hardly exceeded requests for receipts and remedies 
and polite inquiry into a case of measles or mumps. 
Perhaps the badinage was a kind of ragtime escape 
from a too relentless domesticity. Stale and un- 
imaginative concern with the exigencies of life, 
like unqualified tragedy on the stage, cried out for 
comic relief. If boyish impressions there had any 
basis in fact, a quilting party was a clearing house 
for a lively exchange of unsifted information. Flo- 
rid tales gilded the scene like colored butterflies flit- 
ting in the air, inviting pursuit. 

Around a rectangular frame of light wood sus- 
pended from the ceiling, there sat one day at Sarah 
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Ellen’s house Lib Woollery, Ann Woodard, Mary 
Ann Groves, Isabel Sanner, Jane Thornton, Dora 
Bartlet, Mary Brown, Sis Thomas, and Jennie 
Bolinger. The frame enclosed a fabric of quilt 
patches laid on a foundation of linen-muslin with 
a layer of cotton batting between. Arms curved 
in parallel were reaching down equally spaced lines 
of even stitching. Left hand underneath for sup- 
port, right hand with needle and thimble alternat- 
ing point up, point down, two or three times before 
drawing the stitch—the stitching went on with 
seamstress’ exactitude and nicety while Sarah Ellen 
in the kitchen was laying the table for dinner. Right 
and left-hand positions, however, differed in the 
person of Mary Brown, who was left-handed. In 
that otherwise uniform parallelism of dextral reach- 
es, her left arm: curved contrarily in reverse, re- 
sembling a line reading backwards in a page of 
print. In the sunken middle area there were 
thimbles, spools, chalk, scissors, tape, rulers, and 
such, bobbing and dancing in rhythm with the 
motions of the busy hands. 

That a butterfly was in the air was evident from 
the quips that broke into a volume of laughter like 
a sparkling fuse that sets off an explosion. The 
chase was on, the quarry unmistakable. In the lan- 
guage of the stage the curtain was up, the comedy 
in full course, probably at Act V, Scene 3: 

Jane: “All that splurge’s not for nothing, I guess.” 
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Ann: “Buggyridin’ with Mrs. Mullins over on 
Stroud’s Run, I hear.” 

Lib: “I ‘low ’s Asbury’s women Il twit ‘1m 
plenty ’bout that pocketbook in Mrs. Samuel’s bed.” 

Isabel: “Twit? Some folks don’t have to say 
things. They look ’em.” 

Dora: “That’s w’at ’is wife "ll do when she hears.” 

Mary Ann: “J allus said no good “Il come o’ ’is 
lookin’ so much at the women’s side o’ the meetin’ 
house, nohow.” 
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2 
Glass of Fashion 


The merriment at the quilting party no doubt 
had its base in imagined more than in current hear- 
say. Inventive imagination requires a subject to 
revolve about. In a huddle of women, at least at a 
quilting bee, a build-up of scandal has in it some- 
thing of the compulsion of a reindeer in its quest 
for salt. In form and fashion, special or by the card, 
Will Craig was grist for the gossip mill. Still, he 
Was an upright citizen. No shadow of improbity 
fell upon his career on the Ridge. 

Philistine, Brahmin, or Duke Humphrey, Will 
Craig was the glass of fashion. And he had the 
physical graces befitting a tailor’s model. Add his 
clear features and open countenance framed in a 
stand of dark hair with burnsides, and he had the 
presence of a bishop. His resonant voice, moreover, 
had a quality that bespoke cultivation. In that 
forest of Arden he was something of a Duke Senior 
among Touchstones and Audreys.* 

In that forest of mixed shrubbery he had ac- 
quired the label of an exotic. Thought to be in- 
wardly of fragile attachment to its democracy, he 
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had acquired likewise the facetious title of “Emir 
of Asbury Ridge.” The forest had turned up its — 
lip. Hardly of a mood to credit him with diplom- 
acy, the forest was of a view that his aptitude in 
sartorial felicity had gone to his head. That is to 
say, without the human touch to support good rela- 
tions, he overplayed the tailoring and neglected 
the diplomacy. 

Brought up as he was in one of the log cabins 
on the Ridge, he was regarded as of a feather 
strange to the roost. Whatever the source of his 
modish air, he still was the mold of form. But 
that was too much foppish meringue for the fresh- 
water stomach of rural democracy. Regarded as a 
reflection on their unpretentious garb, which was 
appropriate to country life, it was held against him 
as hauteur. 

Plainness, even parsimony, in their apparel rep- 
resented a philosophy which was thought to need 
no gloss. In their farming apparatus, too. Patching 
and mending were such agents of economy that 
an implement or a garment was patched till its 
original identity was lost. If the practice of making 
what was barely serviceable do was not an out- 
growth of the arid soil on the Ridge and entirely 
native to it, then, no evidence to the contrary, it 
was a tradition descended through generations of 
figuring necessarily on what could be done without. 

The tradition of doing without figured in what 
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looks like a road block to amicable traffic between 
Asbury society and Will Craig. It represented the 
local faith in the time-worn adage that pennies 
saved grow into wealth in pounds. That philos- 
ophy in practice, as was thought on the Ridge, had 
the virtue of insurance. If the cost of a tight purse 
Was inconvenience, hadn’t it its recompense? Like 
carrying one’s dinner in a pail, it insured one a din- 
ner. And these farmers had no mind to go hungry, 
not in any predictable future. 

With that baggage of philosophy they had trav- 
eled a long way up and down the roads about As- 
bury Ridge. It sorted well with lonely life in un- 
peopled spaces. It was molded to a condition. It 
sniffed of the frontier. Close to the soil as it was, 
it had the musk of humus upon it, sniffy to the 
nostrils of your patrician enterpriser. 

Anyhow, the Asbury philosophy, like a coat, 
was tailored to a specific measure. It fitted the cir- 
cumstance. In so far as that is true it hardly was 
of a dimension to fit any great variety of perspec- 
tive ranges. Philosophies, moreover, change with 
conditions. Diminished faith in one-time firmly 
held beliefs comes to light when you try to hand on 
your favorite proverb to your children. It is likely 
to meet with something of the Greek skepticism 
that met Saint Paul’s preaching on Mars’ hill. For- 
tune’s revolving wheel has brought us to the hour 
when a philosophy of any lineage falls on a dimin- 
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ished credence, a credence scarcely beyond that 
which might be accorded an opinion. 

Whatever the opinion of Will Craig, at all events, 
it hardly was shaped over a manikin of standard 
opinion in Asbury society. And there was no visible 
leaning forward for an accommodation of the one 
to the other. The two firmly held conceits grating | 
on one another, if one may put it that way, went 
unsoftened by a bit of concessive graphite as an 
agency to reduce the abrasion. 

Its different opinions, oddly enough, are the 
working parts of any society. They are its gears, 
as in a motorcar, which needs a lubricant to soften 
the impingement of one cog upon another, or a 
journal on its bearing. Conceding to one his title 
to an opinion is like oiling a bearing. It reduces 
the friction. 

This may have been overlooked in view of the 
uniformity of the local mind, which lost its poise in 
the emergence of a variation in neckbands. 

This was the linen collar, in itself hardly sinister 
or subversive. It came in with Will Craig, who was 
native to the soil of Asbury Ridge. His father, 
Hugh Craig, had lived with his neighbors there 
and farmed his acres in peace. Taking command 
of the place, Will built on it a frame residence for 
his family. Identified with the Methodist Church 
as a local evangelist, he appeared in various churches 
from time to time. 
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In the pulpit at Asbury Chapel, four-minutes 
walk from his clean-kept residence, his text at one 
time was, What think ye of Christ?* Commanding 
as his text was, in the eyes of his audience the cut 
of his apparel was as commanding. Frock coat and 
starched linen, bat-wing collar, ascot scarf centered 
with scarf pin, barrel cuffs adjusted to a half-inch 
exposure beyond the coat sleeves—correct to the 
modish hour! Plain farm folks on bare benches 
on a bare floor within bare walls dingy with dust 
from a coal stove and soot from smoky oil lamps— 
that assemblage had no mind but that here was an 
air befitting an agent of fashion more than of the 
gospel. : 

Will and Cynthia Craig had a family of children 
well favored in health and trim—Frank, Minnie, 
Eugene, Alta, and Grace. With a single exception, 
reserved for qualification, their bearing was modest. 
As school pupils lovelier children were not seen. 
Always in fresh garb, they made the soilure of the 
indifferently clad look like neglect. They seemed 
as unconsciously distributing the flavor of Cash- 
mere soap among the unwashed. 

Minnie was of a creamy complexion accompanied 
by hazel-brown hair emitting an elusive spice of 
calamus. There was something of poise in her re- 
serve, something of the eloquent stillness of ladies 
in a box at opera or theater. Need it be admitted 
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that she was my first amourette, at the age of twelve 
or thereabout? Silent and poignant the idolatry 
was. I admired her at a distance, much to my mis- 
ery, till the ailment, like the measles, broke out in 
visible symptoms. At the game of “ring” at recess 
time, we dropped the handkerchief behind one an- 
other. On rainy days we did arithmetic together 
on the same slate. Mute in the vocabulary of high 
romance, we were expressive only in the amity of 
partnership in study and play. 

Frank was a poser. In his Sunday finery he play- 
ed a foppish role without the sartorial imagination 
to dress the part. A Jimmy Walker without the 
jou d’esprit, a Beau Brummel without the savoir 
faire, he was modish without the grace that is be- 
yond the reach of art in the fit of his tailoring. He 
put on his topcoat with ‘a grand flourish and shook 
out his linen cuffs in a flash of gold orniture. To 
the amazement of his schoolmates he carried a gold 
watch. 

In the eyes of a folk dyed in stark realism, here 
was an actor playing the part of Munificence. He 
was playing it with all his energy; for he had none 
to apply at school. Absent as often as present, fittul 
in application at his desk, he never got into a prob- 
lem in arithmetic or a construction in grammar. 
Like a butterfly, his mind was never settling except 
in a manner to indicate that it was about to take 
flight again. 
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Aside from his turn for display, Frank was a 
comely as well as a likable youth. Like his three 
sisters and his brother Eugene, he had a presence 
that invited attention and was enhanced by a dis- 
cernment of the virtue of scented soap and fresh 
apparel. That, of course, is but a boyhood impres- 
sion. But it is supplemented by an impression that 
the entire family had a knack of looking always 
presentable, fit for critical inspection. This was 
accentuated perhaps in the local acceptance, for the 
most part, of merely what would do, a kind of 
Amish leaning away from fashion—smartness— 
in attire. 
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3 


Revival 


In the world of domestic enlightenment there is 
an annual rite which asserts itself with the certainty 
of the tide. It is known as spring housecleaning. 
Similarly the annual renovation of their spiritual 
mansion bore upon the elders at Mount Zion as an 
obligation of prime concern. This was variously 
known as the “revival,” “big meetin’,” “spiritual 
awakening.” The energy of the church, the reli- 
gious tone of the community, must be maintained 
if the place was not to fade to the spiritual pallor 
of Gypsy abandon. Something like a solidarity of 
spiritual understanding was thought necessary to 
mutual confidence and peace on the Ridge. So there 
was a concentrated thrust of evangelical stimulus 
to inspirit the lukewarm, induce conversions, ac- 
quire accessions. 

Mostly this was an appeal to youth. Supported 
by conscientious minds perennially concerned with 
the algebra of moral order, it was an agency for 
clearing the perspective, elevating the outlook, of 
their youngsters. Such oldsters as had shown no 
aptitude for figuring beyond the arithmetic of com- 
modity supply were largely written off as unlikely 
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candidates for tuition in the higher branches of 
human concern. 

Confronting the moral tutelage of their young, 
these church elders were of a view that a natural 
youth is unpredictable in the things he might reach 
for; in his promise in the human world only a po- 
tentiality, sinister or benign in the use he makes of 
it. To their boy they felt an obligation to open 
the gate as far as they could to spiritual understand- 
ing, which, like artistic genius, comes to flower 
through persistent cultivation. And they were sure 
that any refinement, socialization, of their youngster 
acted towards maintaining character on a level with 
knowledge. They tried to set him on the arduous 
road to self-discipline, towards a will to master him- 
self. 

They viewed the adolescent as generally drawing 
no very tight rein on natural appetite, were of a 
mind that without an early acquired disrelish for 
forbidden fruits he commonly felt no great neces- 
sity to improve his taste. And they were of a con- 
viction that gustful, giddy impetuosity in unseason- 
ed human nature in the human world accounts for 
its stomach-ache. So they felt accountable for their 
boy’s tutelage in the use of a moral brake on his 
primitive instincts before he pursued them over a 
retributive declivity for a smash-up. 

Whatever the battery of resistance set up by the 
elders within themselves against the practice of their 
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own doctrines, they were strong on tutelage in 
restraint. Like Ruskin, who was not very well 
known there, they were of a mind that “Education 
does not mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know; it means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave.” 

“The moral sense that is very strong in us,” says 
Pearl Buck, “may be that well-known and famous 
puritan conscience which it is said is never strong 
enough to keep us from doing what we want to. do 
but only strong enough to keep us from enjoying. 
whatever we do.’* 

Invariably beginning in January and sometimes 
lasting through February, the revival fell on a time, — 
the farmers said, when they were at leisure. “Slack 
time,” they called it. But that was a misnomer. The 
time was consumed with the renewing of sled soles 
and of hoops on their meat barrels as much as with 
recharging their spiritual batteries. A split hickory 
sapling, depending on its size, made a sled sole or 
a barrel hoop. 

There’s something to be said for hickory. It 
merits time out to bring its importance at this yunc- 
ture into focus. Hickory was a resource of reserve 
capital, spot material at any time to be converted 
into consumers’ goods. It grew in serviceable quan- 
tity everywhere. Symbol of the forest dwellers there, 
it was staunch and enduring. A stock of all-purpose 
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timber, as flexible when green as it was rigid when 
dry, it went into the making of every wooden im- 
plement and article of need on the farm,—gambrel 
sticks and handspikes, bean poles and boom poles, 
withes for tying fodder, wedges for splitting rails, 
splints for bottoming chairs and making baskets. 
A hickory knot, relative to its size, made a maul or 
a mallet. In this leisurely church revival season, 
they flexed a hickory pole over a load of logs, lum- 
ber, or hay and secured it taut with a chain to keep 
it from slithering apart. They bent hickory into 
a new bow for the harrow or the hayrack or 
worked it into an ax handle, ‘a whiffletree, or a ram- 
rod. They used it in smudges to smoke their meat. 
The very air about them was laden with the tang 
of green hickory. 

They dealt with more than hickory. Their win- 
ter industry was spiced as well with the tang of 
green oak. The deep woods echoed the bite of their 
axes and the thump of their mauls. Large oak 
timber they felled and sawed into logs, which they 
skidded on the snow or the frozen ground to the 
sawmill for lumber or split into rails and sledded 
to places where they were needed for repairing or 
rebuilding decrepit fences. The amassed by-pro- 
duct of rail-making they brought by the sled load 
to the woodyard and worked into firewood. Before 
the robin announced the season for spring plowing, 
they likewise had cut and corded up out of scrub 
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and waste timber enough stovewood to last till the 
next winter provided the leisure to repeat the chore. 
The trudge of their winter enterprise had its timing 
in the crunch of their boots in the snow. 

Slack time they called it. But their church life 
must not fall into indifference. The revival was 
on, perhaps simultaneously in two or three chapels, 
which were freely attended without distinction of 
creed. When there was no conflict of service, the 
forces of one congregation joined those of the other. 

The local preacher was host to the visiting breth- 
ren of the pulpit, perhaps two or three, credited with 
skill in appealing to the young—in local terminol- 
ogy each in his capacity a revivalist, in Attic speech 
an evangelist. The chief evangelist took over the 
generalship of the campaign. As in a campaign in 
arms, generalship there must be here for any kind 
of victory. As in battle strategy, concentrated force 
was brought to bear on the weak spot in the resist- 
ing battery. Every resource of persuasion went into 
the appeal. 

Not the least of the siege guns was music. Like 
the evangelist, the chorister was an expert brought 
in for the occasion. He brought singers with him, 
found others in the congregation, organized and re- 
hearsed them to a point of astonishing excellence. 
The singing was competent and impressive, some- 
times with the accompaniment of an organ, some- 
times not. Done by a chorus that sounded every 
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sharp and flat, every nuance of harmony in the scale 
from basso profundo to the clearest alto, it had 
what singers call the colorature of trained voices 
in volume. A youth may not be of the maturity 
to realize fully the faith that inspired the gospel 
songs that have become classic. As sung there, how- 
ever, they were presumed to maintain something 
of their appeal. 

The assualt of evangelical persuasion on the ram- 
parts of spiritual indifference in full course, the 
strategy was none too skilful if the stronghold was 
to be reduced. For there was a tacit undertone at 
Mount Zion which discretion scarcely gave voice to. 
It was a concealed battery of resistance entrenched 
behind a barrage of unvoiced questions: 

Why this periodic charging of the spiritual bat- 
teries? Wouldn’t a calm perennial appeal be more 
rational and invite more confidence? What is a 
church but an open door of invitation, its shepherds 
on the watch for strayed lambs that might need the 
consolation of the fold? Can this purging of the 
threshing floor induce in the relatively unconcerned 
a religion that does not soon spend itself in a taper- 
ing vitality in the fiery crucible of daily affairs? Was 
this more than a crusade of impatience, a thrust of 
arbitrary compulsion, moving against the natural 
ripening of individual conviction? 

Or was it? Perhaps the same questions were ask- 
ed of John’s preaching in the wilderness. Here was 
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the dilemma of the youth in attendance upon these 
meetings. Immature in their reasoning, uninformed 
in the issues of life as they unfold through long 
acquaintance with the work-a-day world, sixteen- 
year-olds hear ringing in their ears the words of the 
preacher in Ecclesiastes, “Remember now thy crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.” Without perspective 
through the veil of inexperience, they continually 
are pressed upon by imminent voices, none the less 
insistent for their latency, while they waver in 1n- 
decision between obduracy and compliance. 

Wrestling in their immaturity with a spate of 
unremitting questions, they feel unequal to a de- 
cision. What is regeneration? Must the natural 
man experience conversion in order to subdue any 
wolfishness that may be in his nature? Is the natural 
man an antagonism to a peaceful order of existence? 
Is a choice an indication of one’s character or a force 
in the shaping of it? Is one naturally spiritual or 
so by incubation? Paganism—Christianity—is that 
an inheritance or an acquisition? Whence the issues 
that shape the destinies of men? 

Abiel Mounts and Jim Dennin stood nightly in 
the pulpit to meet this inquiry. Blond, tall, intellec- 
tual Mounts—his calm and sober pronouncements 
bore no color of levity or light speaking, as though 
soberness were the one thing becoming a thoughtful 
mind. He was a foil to Dennin, likewise tall but 
darkish, whose wit and geniality softened his ap- 
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peal, as though he were determined to preserve his 
sense of humor at any cost to the conviction his 
speaking might carry. 

An expositor of some clarity, Mounts could un- 
fold an ancient Hebrew pronouncement from its 
cloak of centuries of encrusted exegetical dust. To 
be persuasive with exegesis was a departure in evan- 
gelical appeal. Still, to the rather simple-minded 
folks at Mount Zion he seemed to reflect some light 
on the main thesis serving as background for his 
series of talks. It was that the richest returns from 
human endeavor stem from its magnanimity rather 
than its ingenuity. Thus he paraphrased his stand- 
ing text, which was that, The meek shall inherit 
the earth; and shall delight themselves in the 
abundance of peace.* 

That idea, originally and peculiarly Jewish, was 
rejected of Jewry when taught by the Founder of 
the Christian era, so difficult the relinquishment of 
its pious ceremonial for a religion that would have 
revolutionized its thinking. The idea was hardly 
less dificult of acceptance for a youth at Mount 
Zion. Although brought up in the evangelical cli- 
mate of Asbury Ridge and under the accumulated 
effect of the Christian gospel after two thousand 
years, he was still doubtful of its fruits, which, as he 
might conclude, has not been particularly abundant. 
The idea of regeneration, its origin wrapped in the 
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mists of time, its transcendence outrunning ordin- 
ary conception of fact or of possibility in the experi- 
ence of men, perhaps seemed to him more a myth 
than a reality. Perhaps he represented the doubt 
that has yielded such scanty fruit in the hundred 
and fifty years of American life under the panoply 
of the Christian religion. 

Mounts was confronting that doubt, which the 
clergy have confronted for centuries without in any 
large way dispersing it. And Mounts probably 
was no exceptional evangelist. But the rhythm of 
his appeal was in the key of common understand- 
ing. Any quaver that might be stimulative of emo- 
tion perhaps he figured as not altogether off key. If at 
first his discourse went over the heads of his audi- 
ence, in the end it had its persuasiveness. He un- 
wrapped from his text the dry husks of pietistic 
conception with which the centuries of distrust in 
its practicality in this material world have clothed 
it and showed it to be an operative principle for any 
course of action that does not end in disillusionment. 

Following the nightly appeal of the evangelist, 
an exhorter took up the theme, illustrating and 
adapting it. Stepping down from the pulpit as he 
merged his excursus into an invitation to the con- 
cerned to come forward and take their places around 
him. Lifting his arms simultaneously with his an- 
nouncement of a hymn as a signal for the audience 
to rise, he pitched his pleading in a softer key, never 
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ceasing till the conclusion of the hymn. A pause. 
Impressive silence. There was eloquence in the 
stillness. The tragedy of neglected salvation hung 
like a spectre in the air. The hush having its effect, 
he quietly pronounced the benediction. The con- 
gregation filed out reverently with subdued tread 
as though in dismay at the indifference under the 
trumpet of Gabriel. 

For several nights a similar dismissal. A week. 
Perhaps two weeks. As resistance began to soften, 
perhaps in the friendly communion of nightly asso- 
ciation, perhaps from accumulating fervor in the 
pulpit, one would come forward. Perhaps two. The 
reserve once melted, others came. In the rising tide 
of evangelical unction perhaps a dozen were kneel- 
ing. In the course of the even intonement of minis- 
terial entreaty, one would shout his joy in emotional 
outbreak. A cry might break in the course of the 
singing. The undemonstrative remained seated in 
whatever of beatitude may have been their experi- 
ence. 

The ordinance belongs to the time and place. It 
needs no gloss. In the pitch of puritan tutelage 
through the seventy years from Thomas Cartwright 
to Thomas Hooker, in the diapason of Methodist 
orthodoxy from John Wesley to Dwight L. Moody, 
the ordinance is based on the premise that youths, 
unaided by formal instruction or favoring circum- 
stance, commonly do not acquire spiritual insight 
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of a clarity to govern their lives; that the spiritual 
nature of man, like intellectual capacity, matures 
through its employment; that the church, like the 
school, must provide the incentive and brace the 
will to learn. 
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4 
Outsiders 


While the church elders were mutually support- 
ing one another in the two or three sectarian camps, 
the young had a winter of mingling which they 
made a summer of opportunty. Many were the 
couples trudging home together, perhaps gliding 
along in a sleigh with bells jingling in tune with 
their spirits, perhaps in a gleaming top buggy drawn 
by a spirited horse groomed and tassled in the best 
tradition of the regional gentility. Many a Darby 
and Joan got on record in the season’s betrothment 
register or in the calendar of conjugal celebrations. 
What with the winter revivals and the summer 
camp-meetings, the life of the church was not with- 
out its contribution to matrimonial adventure. 

The scene was not altogether pacific, nor was its 
tone unmixed. On the fringes of the congregations 
homing after a revival meeting hung gay and sport- 
ing young skipjacks who pursued indiscriminately 
every species of excitement, hallowed or unblest. 
Revival or horse-race, sacred rite or sportsmen’s 
muster, every open resort invited display of their 
prankish magnificence. In their milieu, the yokels 
were conscious only of adventure and joyful aban- 
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don. Their quest of stimulation found no obstacle 
in distance or disharmony. In squads they came 
from every ridge and run: Dowler’s Ridge, ‘Tick 
Ridge, Chestnut Ridge, Trout Run, Lick Run, 
Laurel Run, Hamley Run, Stroud’s Run. 

Marching homeward by two’s or six’s or dozens, 
their waggish mirth swelled into gusts of Homeric 
laughter. The pop and flash of revolvers, now in 
salvos, now in voluminous popcorn promiscuity, 
broke the stillness of the night. Their “unbottled” © 
spirits, desecrating evangelical unction in full blush 
with satiric song and Momus ululation, clashed with 
the sober earnestness of the local formalities. 

Their antic mummery shaded off into silence 
only as they were lost in the lonely distance. They 
were the “outsiders.” In the view of the local ortho- 
doxy, they were the Bohemians. Stanton Simms 
called them the “hip-whoop-hurrah boys.” 

Stant Simms was not without knowledge, which 
was amply provided by a roisterous son of his own. 
Dismissed from school for his Fenian resistance to 
constituted authority, Albert Simms was antithetic 
to the moral soap and sanitation prescribed in the 
Decalogue. A carrier of the microbes of impudicity 
to minds receptive to the contagion, he was notori- 
ous for his horse-play and generally out of grace 
with the local pillars of moral order. The scapegoat 
if not the culprit in deviltry in a coterie hanging on 
the fringes of the Asbury congregation, he was the 
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spearhead of pranks at one time aimed at the wheel 
horses of the evangelical chariot under procedure 
there. At the close of a service at one time, along 
with victims of only lesser outrage, Will Craig, con- 
ductor of the service, who had brought his family 
in his surrey, found the lines befouled with coal tar. 

The community, set by the ears, lost its sense of 
balance and let the culprit escape. Still, he was not 
far to seek. The local attitude towards Will Craig 
clearly was reflected in the prank. It was the last 
straw. He exiled himself and his family from the 
Ridge—or was he exiled—never to return. 

Stant Simms was a Virginian, had carried with 
him and maintained the full flavor of the Virginia 
accent, plus a southern mountain drawl. “Them 
thar chill’n doggon’st set I ever see,” he once said 
of his boys. “‘’Si war openin’ the shop this mornin’, 
thar war Charley ashinglin’ Albert’s hyah with my 
bramble snippers.”’ 

His peculiar speech acquired for him, in the view 
of the local youngsters, the status of an alien beyond 
the possibility of assimilation. Anything different 
from the local pattern became a subject for jest in a 
community where a preference for mackerel in lieu 
of bacon for breakfast seemed odd. 

A craftsman in the harness-maker’s trade, he 
carried on a saddlery as a side line to his farming. 
In his little shop by the side of the road, he spent 
his winter evenings stuffing horse collars with straw 
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and hewing out of burly oak the hames to fit over 
them. However exotic his speech, his trade pre- 
sented no foreign oddity to a farmer who needed a 
checkrein or a set of traces. 

In that community of neighborly relations for the 
most part between man and man, no exoticism was 
more noticeable than an “itching palm.” Albert 
and Charley Simms, ostensibly giving a complimen- 
tary melon party, at least not otherwise implied in 
their invitation of the neighboring youngsters to 
the feast, concluded the banquet with an invitation 
to all and sundry to chip in a dime or a quarter in 
token of their loyal cooperation in the enterprise. 

If there was reluctance in the Simms family gen- 
erally to part with a dollar, it evoked no more than 
an indulgent smile. Shoddy of any thread in the 
fabric of local behavior generally got by with no 
mark of dissent worse than a humorous twinkle of 
the eye. The Ridge expended its rancor on but two 
divergent subjects. The malice in its blood got it- 
self exercised on Will Craig. If its indignation was 
aroused by any behavior whatever, it was the roist- 
ering effrontery of Albert—Albert Simms. 

Albert Simms was a distant foil to his older broth- 
er Frank, who had the grace of amiable approach, 
which makes contact easy and pleasant. Nor had 
he Frank’s open nature and disposition. Sociable 
and popular, Frank was an expert penman, for long 
a competent bookkeeper for a corporation at Mur- 
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ray City, later an exhorter in local churches, some- 
thing in the nature of what might be called a neo- 
evangelist. His brother Charley likewise was kindly 
and sociable. 

Albert looked out from under his black eyebrows 
sinuously. Sloppy in school work as in his person, 
he had no relish for study, was ingenious only in 
thwarting his teachers. Tony Lumpkin of the 
Campbell school, he could be subdued only by su- 
perior wit from the rostrum, which was exercised 
but once in the long course of Albert’s school years. 

Among the teachers that came and went with 
the seasons, before Price and Dillinger came upon 
the scene, the emergence of sovereign dynamic in 
the person of Hugh Campbell closed out the chapter 
of Albert’s ingenuity to command attention. It was 
a chapter of defiance. If tobacco was contraband, 
he chewed asthma-weed. If his cuspidor was inter- 
dicted, he spat on the floor. Intermittently the 
school directors, including at one time Stant Simms 
himself, were summoned to arbitrate between 
school authority and Albert’s intransigence. 

In the mind of Hugh Campbell, swagger at 
school was truck for the ashcan. Quiet but decisive, 
Campbell was a snag in Albert’s roistering career. 
Though much older, he had for long sat in school 
with Albert. That circumstance perhaps fanned the 
fever of Albert’s perpetual aspiration to the honor 
of special recognition. At any rate he was hardly 
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saluting any constituted authority over him in the 
person of his one-time schoolmate. 

Following a clash of opinion between the two, 
unnoticed by the pupils at their books, the click of. 
a pistol hammer drawn for action came distinctly 
to their ears. A .32-caliber revolver lay cocked in 
Albert’s lap as he slouched lengthwise across the 
full length of his desk, his back against the wall. 
Quietly summoned, the school board found no en- 
couragement from Campbell to parley and them- 
selves indisposed to extenuate the crisis. 

“Albert has been putting sand in the machinery 
here for several terms,” spoke Campbell quietly but 
persuasively. “Now he has thrown in a monkey 
wrench. I recommend that he be dropped from the 
roll.” 

And he was. 
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5 
Footnote on Hugh Campbell 


Albert Simms gone scott-free of appropriate dis- 
cipline following the Asbury incident epitomizes 
the world’s history of imperious effrontery. Cousin- 
german to the outrage of a blustering Hohenzollern 
on the civilized order in 1914, and to the subsequent 
bungling and confusion in which he escaped pen- 
alty, the incident similarly left the forces of order 
on the Ridge nothing improved and still pretty 
much in slumber. The pistol at the Campbell 
school, exponent of the ideological sophistry with 
which an Austrian named Hitler of late thought 
to cow the moral world into supineness, was like- 
wise a gesture of intimidation. 

For all that, there are some who are not intimi- 
dated. The civilized world, at intervals, does have 
its exponents. It has not been altogether without 
the support of a resolute temper. Hugh Campbell, 
to be sure, had something of a paladin trait, was a 
study in moral courage perhaps equal to Price and 
Dillinger. See pages 47-53. 

After his graduation from the University at Ath- 
ens, Price studied law, was admitted to the bar, 
and as a member of the Ohio legislature fell two 
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votes short of becoming speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Sated with the underpaid drudg- 
ery of lifting country youth from their reflective in- 
sularity, Dillinger acquired a degree in medicine 
and as a physician spent the downward slope of his 
years lifting mankind from hapless physical malaise. 

Hugh Campbell was of the hardy youth who ac- 
quire from their regimen of outdoor labor and in- 
door study a husky outlook as well as a husky frame. 
Optimistic in the face of adverse circumstance, he 
was a lad to push up and up. Maintaining his tonic 
outlook unimpaired by such artifice and artificiality 
as spread like an epidemic from masses huddled 
in metropolitan hubs of concentration, he was one 
to help rejuvenate the medical profession and keep 
it on the frontier of discovery. 

Of a local-minded family of children in an area 
of ridges and small farms, where one scarcely looks 
beyond owning a cornfield or two of his own, 
Campbell had a physical contour and a reflectional 
grain that would seem derived of superior stock. 
In a family concerned with things, he was con- 
cerned with ideas, got over the rough hinterland 
of reflectional gorse in a considerable headway to- 
wards the area of forward-looking thought. Haul- 
ing wood, digging potatoes, laying up fences along 
with his brothers, he sometimes met with their 
remonstrance for inattention to his work. He was 
thinking about something else. 
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An intellectual sprout growing into the dimen- 
sions of an oak, he was already stretching above 
the reflectional boscage of purely local concern. Of 
the same habitation with his brothers, exposed to 
the cultural sunshine of the same school, Hugh was 
of an inclination to look out over the paddock and 
the sheepfold to the battleground of minds fighting 
cancer. He read books at night. There was even- 
ness in his mood. His bearing was courteous. And 
there was moderation in his speech. These are 
some of the graces of a diplomat. But he went into 
the profession of medicine, hung out his shingle in 
Logan. Not one to hang round the fringes of a 
job, he quickly got into its center. Within two 
years he had become the leading physician in that 
town of 6000. 

Enterprise was spelled out in the dash with which 
he introduced himself to the town. Sufficient phys- 
ical proportion he had as background to sustain his 
features and his general finish. A well-tended crop 
of cinnamon-brown hair, eyebrows, burnsides, and 
flowing whiskers framed a full round pinkish face 
enlivened with alert blue eyes. In a shining buggy 
behind a bay trotter with a pink ribbon in its bridle 
and agility in its step, he trotted daily in and out 
of town, ostensibly on urgent call, a gesture which 
seemed to say “Here, folks, is your new doctor.” 
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6 
Caledonia 


But agrarian the Campbells were, had been for 
generations. Their forebears were in the movement 
of population westward after General Anthony 
Wayne, at Maumee Rapids in 1794, had wrested 
the Ohio country from the last losing grip of the 
Indian. William Campbell, father of Hugh, ear- 
ly married Catherine Craig and later Mary Ann 
Blackburn. He had held his farm for fifty years, 
early had built a modern house, and followed 
it with an ample granary and a big barn—a radical 
right turn from the customary improvisation in 
architecture. 

In the eighties the barn and granary already were 
worn and scarred with age and use, particularly use, 
perhaps one should say abuse--that is, by the older 
boys of the second marriage. Although well within 
the limits of conventional behavior, they put the 
horses and the implements of the farm to more rigor 
than they well could stand up to. This was a heredi- 
tary sag, as the woodsman might say, in the dimen- 
sions of second-growth timber. There was frequent 
public comment on their driving a road wagon on 
a devil-may-care trot, up hill and down. Kicking 
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out of the conventional harness of moderation, they 
cavorted with the giddy dash of unbroken colts. 
This fell upon the public eye all the more vividly 
in that the boys of the earlier marriage—Charley, 
John, and Hugh—walked steadily within the traces 
of balance and proportion. 

The household, like the farm, was large. It gave 
the name to the district school, which was surround- 
ed by the Campbell acres and stood sixty rods from 
the Campbell residence, a frame house, story and a 
half, first of its kind in a community of log houses 
originally built in clearings in a forest. 

It was a large and live and stirring place, more 
active perhaps than economical in its management. 
Wear and tear from the giddy coltishness of some in 
the second crop of boys bit a large chunk out of the 
profits of its enterprise. Wagons and hayracks, lad- 
ders and machinery, cluttered the place for want of 
tool sheds. But the produce was considerable. And 
it was varied. The Campbell woods were full of 
rock-chestnut. They called it “tan-bark oak.” Good 
for nothing else, it was profitable for its bark, and 
for railroad ties. What the soil lacked in strength 
for grains and forage was balanced by a climate 
suitable for the growing of fruits. Peaches, apples, 
and cider bulked large, peaches up to a thousand 
bushels of a season, apples up to four hundred 
bushels. The first atempt on the Ridge at the pro- 
duction of fruit by the carload, Will Campbell set 
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a pattern for diversity of planting, which did not 
go unheeded. Owing to a favoring circumstance 
of high altitude, peach orchards sprang up all over 
Asbury Ridge. 

As farmsteads went, however, the average was 
no more than a hundred acres. Even among those 
who were the backbone of the community—solidar- 
ity of social, religious, and economic concern—the 
farms were small and the families large, indicating 
capital in health and virility more than in the bank. 

These farmers were the backbone because of their 
staying power, their rugged resistance to inclemency 
and aridity. Hardy van-couriers of the settled life 
that was there, they were accustomed to battle with 
ailments and pests equally with drought and flood. 
They fought smallpox and scarlet fever in the fam- 
ily and weasel and fox in the chicken yard. Hardly 
of the mercurial mood of spirtless nomads flitting 
from ill luck to worse fortune, they were of a pith 
to take root, even in stony ground. Resourceful 
from necessity for generations back, they met the 
exigencies and in their independence supported 
their families. 

Nomads were not unknown there. But their 
Mayfly skittering lessened neither the attachment 
nor the fidelity of these fruitful farmers to their 
unfruitful soil. They were but Arabs in Scotland. 
They didn’t make nomads of the Scots. And they 
didn’t make them finical or fanatic either. The 
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Scotch faith of the Campbells was expounded in the 
Catechism, the Longer and the Shorter, and in such 
self-denying ordinances as made Scotland Scotch. 

The Campbells, like the McDaniels, were Cale- 
donian. If self-denial was Caledonian, then the 
entire Ridge was, too—in all its six-mile chain of 
self-denying farmers from the McDaniels on their 
Tibetan plateau to its furthest limit at the River 
Hill. Of the pith to take root and stool out in big 
families deeply attached to its thin soil, they gave 
the pitch and modulated the diapason of religious 
ordinance there through a generation or more of 
time. The evangelical spine of Asbury Ridge— 
who else but these veteran tillers of its soil were 
the vertebrae that held the body of society and the 
union of churches there together? Standing proud- 
ly on its very crest, Asbury and Mout Zion chapels, 
Methodist and Bible Christian in cooperation— 
were they not the index of a common orthodoxy 
on the Ridge? 

Denial was common, mainly from necessity— 
denial in housing, furniture, clothing, equipage, 
travel, and such. Economically, luxury was out. 
Subconsciously its absence was accounted a disci- 
pline. Habitual stringency implied a virtue in 
Spartan endurance. That became magnified to the 
proportions of an ascetic preference for the bare 
boards of a Carthusian layout of austerities. Their 
manner of living was a kind of hair-shirt endur- 
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ance they owed to their religion. A flair for trap- 
pings and grooming argued something of wanton 
unrestraint, something of the wambling of an un- 
steady mind. It could be so argued by conservative 
urbanites and discerning people beyond the call of 
the dinner bell on Asbury Ridge. 

Necessary as it was in a people by circumstance 
frugal, necessary also because these people were 
farmers, workaday attire in lieu of starched linen 
was credited, like a Quaker’s abstinence, to spiritual 
renouncement. Enforced subordination of their 
“togs” to the nature of their toil was translated into 
religious preference. The exigent relinquishment 
of pillowy leisure for hard-handed labor was con- 
strued as a voluntary writing off of softness. 

In sum, exigency had acquired the color of choice, 
choice of rigor and exposure to the elements in 
preference to a shielded career supported by capital 
and income. Somehow out of the unconscious 
inurement to the prevalence of gingham and flan- 
nel, overall and blouse, they accepted their plain 
apparel as the emblem of a religious tone, the ex- 
ponent of a kind of Dunker simplicity. 
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/ 
Anniversary Convocation 


In the geography of our contemplation the Camp- 
bells were central and well known. Of long tenure 
on the Ridge and fairly midway between its ex- 
tremities, they were at the hub of a geographical 
wheel including within its perimeter the various 
families cited in this record. 

Mary Ann Campbell was a buxom, matronly 
woman. Benevolence and good will shone in her 
brown eyes. They blended with her raven hair. 
And both accentuated her olive complexion. Effici- 
ent in her domestic role as housekeeper, she was 
not at all a socialite. Hardly forward in any en- 
deavor to command attention, she was a comfort- 
able home body, less likely to convoke the country- 
side in celebration of her silver wedding than to 
convene a family reunion. 

Will Campbell himself hardly had a record for 
contriving a situation tending to deflect public at- 
tention in his direction. Tall and slender, swarthy 
under an abundant crop of black hair, he went 
about his work with a singleness of intent that 
would seem to exclude any Sancho Panza twist 
of fancy for knight errantry. Like the solid farmers 
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about him generally, he was without vanity. The 
solid core of his practical ideas had a specific gravity 
to resist its being tossed about by the wind. Perhaps 
that had something to do with the popularity of his 
place as a center for a community gathering. 

Either on their own initiative or otherwise in- 
spired they became of a mind to convoke the coun- 
tryside in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Campbell’s second marriage. 

Invitations went out with the care of a census 
bureau to include the entire population, young and 
old,—went even to people in Nelsonville and Lo- 
gan. The response was hearty. Work was adjourn- 
ed. Doors were locked and homes were left deserted 
and silent. But for the cattle and sheep grazing in 
the fields and the family watchdog on guard, it was 
as though the swarm of tenants on Asbury Ridge 
had migrated like a colony of bees. The soft sun- 
light and the dry footing incident to the more leis- 
urely days of late August perhaps gave a fillip to 
the natural inclination of country folks on occasion 
to gather for sociability. 

The assemblage had no precedent in the memory 
of the Ridge. An ingathering primarily of the 
three congregations of Asbury, Mount Zion, and 
Morris Chapel, it was enlarged by the inclusion of 
the neighboring Connett’s Chapel, which does not 
fall within the geography of our concern. A heap- 
ing up of a tide of folks like the convergence of 
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four rivers in a single flood, it was the drainage of 
the wide area between Union Furnace and Carbon- 
dale, between Starr Post Office and Floodwood. 

The scene was like a county fair in full swing. 
The Campbell homestead was a congestion of 
people milling about among horses and wheeled 
equipage of every lineage. Barnyard, orchard, road- 
side space a jam of vehicles, men and boys were 
lifting out baskets of provisions and carrying prov- 
ender for their horses. The wide front door-yard 
swarmed with women and children. On the long 
porch, its entrance flanked with a barrel of sweet 
cider with an iceberg floating in it, tables were 
stacked with doughnuts and sandwiches. To go 
with them, brass kettles of hot coffee were simmer- 
ing in the kitchen. 

It was an assemblage to loosen the quips of a 
merry-andrew or stimulate the drollery of a Will 
Rogers. It did set off the verbal pyrotechnics of a 
roguish lawyer. Dinner over, Attorney C. H. 
Bright of Logan climbed into a wagon box for a 
platform. A freakish wart at the point of his nose 
and a twinkle in his eye primed the mob. Aware as 
it was of Bright's gift at verbal juggling, vernacular 
to the tongue of a veteran trial jurist, it relaxed 
something of its strait-lace in concession to the noted 
wit-snapper and bent to a feast of oratorical am- 
brosia. 

Flattering the farmers as a “guild of provisioners 
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essential to the survival of a guild even of lawyers,” 
the orator complimented the women, praised their 
comestibles, extolled the doughnuts and cider, coffee 
and sandwiches. Pretending to have discovered in 
the day’s doings the tracks of a “white rabbit,” he 
decorated the bunny with sufficient plausibility for 
the basis of a mirthful story, which demolished any 
lingering resistance to his humor. 

Now in the confidence of his audience, he might 
carry it whither he would. Its roots in a natural 
sense of humor he long had used to disarm opposi- 
tion at the bar, as his audience was well aware, his 
witchery was no inconsiderable wedge for cleaving 
the curtain of dry indifference in front of him. 

Probably himself unaware of it, the impish cast of 
his nose was the entering wedge in his drive for 
the laughter of the crowd. Its lower reaches curved 
smartly inward. And it had a wart at the tip, which 
in its size had the aspect of endeavoring to compen- 
sate for the bevel. Waggish and odd as it was in 
itself, it seemed of a lineage with his waggery. And 
with waggery, as with a downy ball of fluff, he 
played the kitten in rompish verbal capers that 
convulsed with merriment the collective gentilit 


of Asbury Ridge. | 


THE END 
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FIRST GENERATION 
Ns TELE TR CEE REIN 


Atkinson, John and Eve Ann 
Jane, Samuel Lawson, Elizabeth 


Bolinger, Michael and Emily 


Perry Jennie 
John William 
Hampton 

Craig, Hugh and Jane Jenkins 
Catherine Jane Ann 
Mary Hannah 
Elias William 
Martha Leander 
David 

Dean, Jesse and Martha | 
Sarah Ellen Rilla 
lice Gt Tobitha Isabel 
Martha J. 


Dean, Lewis and Elizabeth 
William Sarah 
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Rachel Ann Wesley 
Eliza Jane Olive 
Nancy Mary 

Essex, Nathan and Jane 
Elmira Nelson 
Charity Calvin 
Harriet Hanna 
Zelda Lafayette 
Winfield Sherman 

Frey, Freeman and Jane Archibald 
Anna David Archibald 
Elizabeth Nt cd leks | 
Emily George McClellan 
Robert E. 


Frey, William (bachelor) 
Hurd, William and Sarah 


Amanda William 
Elizabeth Joshua 
Elmira 


Rachel Roseberry 


Mason, John and Charlotte Pelton 


Jacob William 
James Thomas 
Hiram Mary 

Abigail Timothy 


Jane Hettie 
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Morgan, Oliver and Deborah Campbell 


Kingsley 
Benson 


Eliza 


Oliver 
Harvey 
Deborah 


Sanner, Michael and Margaret Ann 


Sarah Malinda 
Lucinda F. 
William Henry 
Elizabeth Jane 
Isaac Vinton 


Wolf, Matthew and Chloe 


Joseph Marion 
David Simpson 
Edward Wilson 


Sarissa Alice 


Purley Lydia 
John Lafayette 
Joseph Andrew 
Columbus—‘Lum” Charles 
Lorraine Finley 
Dora Cora 
Woodard, William and Sarah Hobson 
Charles Arthur 
John Benjamin 
David William 
Jane Franklin 


Wesley 
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SECOND GENERATION 
AND THEIR CHILDREN 


Atkinson, Samuel Lawson and Sarah Ellen 


Albert Algernon Jesse Clinton 

John Hampton Lynna Myrtle 
Bagley, James and Jane 

Ella John 

Eva Minnie 

Ida | Franklin 
Bartlet, Piram and Dora 

Eliza John 
Bolinger, Perry and Sarah Ann 

Emily Michael 


ee Catherine Craig 
Campbell, William and Mary Ann Blackburn 


Eliza Jane Silas 
Charles William 
John Rilla 
Hugh Hanson 
Daniel Walter 


Clark, John and Margaret Ann | 
Louise Eleanor, Mary Alice, Nathan S. 
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Craig, William and Cynthia 


Franklin L. Linnie Alta 
Minnie M. Emma Grace 
Eugene N. 
Groves, Henry and Mary Ann 
James Jesse 
Clara Nolan 
Carthena Franklin 
Isabel 
James, Thompson and Eliza Morgan 
John Nettie: Eliza 
Lane, Purley and Elmira 
Joshua me LeCTHGy, 
Idzora Jane 
Biie™ Fannie 
Hulda 
McDaniel, George and Sarah Ann 
Julia A. | Mary 
Charles Hannah 
George W. Franklin 
Marcia Etta 
Nelson T. 
Sanner, Edward and Tobitha Isabel 
Jesse Lawson Rilla 


Sanner, William Henry and Elizabeth 
Ida Elmer W alter 
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Simms, Meredith and Emmeline 


Mary James 
William T. S. Nancy 
Scott Nettie 
Lucy Lewis 
Lenora Warren 
John Isaac 
Susan Milton 
Simms, Stanton and Jane 
Alice Charles 
Franklin Emily 
Jennie Amanda 
Albert Cora 
Thornton, William and Jane 
Catherine Corinna Carlton 
White, Lewis and Elizabeth 
Jesse Charity 
Henry John 
Sally Minnie 
William 
Woodard, Arthur and Lorinda 
Marvin Sylvester 
Minnie Clarence 
Samuel 


Woodard, Charles and Margaret 
Charles Exean Harriet 
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Woodard, Benjamin and Elizabeth Jane 


Sarissa Benjamin Edward 
Woodard, David and Urah 
Jane William 
George Rilla 
Sarah 
Woollery, Bannon and Elizabeth 
Algernon Grace 
Anna Cleveland 


Florence Myrtle 
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Absconder, an, Henry Groves pays 
the debt of, 33. 

Acres, Bob, an awkward and simple 
country gentleman in Sheridan’s 
comedy, “The Rivals,’ who brags 
and pretends assurance to conceal 
the vacancy of his mind, 193. 

Adams, John Quincy, sixth president 
of the United States, 80, 175, 189. 

Adams, Maude (Maude Kiskadden), 
popular American actress; gifted in 
children’s fairy or fanciful parts; 
found characters suitable to her 
genius in plays like James M. 
Barrie’s Peter Pan and Quality 
Street, 63. 

Adcock, Frank, 44. 

Amiability, mother superior, 28. 

Amourette, a boy’s first, 220. 

Apiarist, 73. 

Apparel, limited, 37. 

Apples, winter, gathering of, 99; 
duchess, poaching of, 60. 

Arcadia, fabrication in, 90. 

Arden, a forest of, turns up its nose, 
215-216. 

Atkinson, A. A. (Albert), 19, 40, 41, 
43, 60, 65, 70, 143-148 

Atkinson, Eve Ann, 123-125. 

Atkinson, Jesse C., 19, 32, 40, 57, 60, 
70, 72-75. 

Atkinson, John, 82, 120-122, 184. 

Atkinson, John H. (Hamp), 19, 40, 
42, 43, 57, 58, 60, 70. 

Atkinson, Samuel L. (Los), Zier eoe 
24, 28, 31, 39, 41, 42, 58, 60, 61, 
75, 76, 96, 98, 99, 100, 122, 126- 
177. 1325141, 205, 210. 

Atkinson, Sarah Ellen, 20, 21, 22, 27- 
28, 31, 32, 33, 38, 42, 43, 58, 59, 
61, 98, 129-133, 210, 213. 

Atlantic Monthly, The, 117, 170. 

Auctioneer (John Clark), 200-205. 

Austin, Warren R., permanent repre- 
sentative of the United States to the 
United Nations, 169. 

Axhandle, a boy breaks an, 41. 


Bagley, James (Jim), 152-153, 158, 
205. 


Bandmaster, 73. 

Barrels, bins, bulk, 108. 

Barrie, Sir James M. (1860-1937), 
Scotch novelist and dramatist; 
wrote Little Minister and Peter Pan, 
63. 

Bartlet, Piram, (Pike), 134-137, 162. 

‘Bee tree,’ felling of a, 161-163. 

Blaine, James G., American states- 
man; lost the presidency to Grover 
Cleveland in 1884, 81. 

Bolinger, Jennie, 213. 

Bolinger, John, 70. 

Bolinger, Michael (Uncle Mike), 33, 
82, 184. 

Bolinger, Perry, 152, 153-155, 158, 
195, 205. 

Bolinger, Sarah Ann, 153, 154, 164. 

Bolinger, Will, 32-33. 

Boots, outfitting with, 39. 

Borrowing, a dead set against, 190- 
191. 

Botts, Isaac (Ike), 33, 164. 

Bradford, William, one of the ‘Pil- 
grim Fathers,’ 52. 

Brewster, William, one of the found- 
ers of the Plymouth colony in New 
England, 52. 

Bright, Attorney C. H., 249. 

Briley, James, 132. 

Broom-making, amateur, 40-41. 

Brown, Mary, 213. 

Bruce, Robert de (1274-1329), a fa- 
mous king of Scotland, 1306- 
1329, -40. 

Brummel, Beau (George Bryan), 
famous as a leader of fashionable 
society in London in the early 
1800's, 220. 

Buck, Pearl, long a resident of 
China; novelist and writer on 
Chinese life; quoted on the puritan 
conscience, 224. 

Bungalow, Will Frey’s, 86-87. 

Burke, Edmund, (1729-1797), emi- 
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nent British statesman and orator; 

member of Parliament; privy coun- 

cilor; conducted the impeachment 

of Warren Hastings 1787-96; cele- 

brated for his speech on “Concil- 

iation with America,” 14. 
Butchering, 100-101. 


Calhoun, John C. (1782-1850), noted 
American statesman, representative 
in Congress from South Carolina; 
secretary of war; Vice-president; 
secretary of state; senator, 46. 

Callowness, juvenile, concealment of 
in a boy’s acting a part, 193. 

Calvin, John (1509-1564), celebrated 
protestant theologian and reformer, 
88. 

Campbell, Charley, 243. 

Campbell, Hugh, 44, 237-238, 239- 
241. 

Campbell, John, 243. 

Campbell, Mary Ann, 247. 

Campbell, Rilla, 166-167. 

Campbell, William, 247-148 

Candidacy, presidential, of Grover 
Cleveland, 79-81. 

Caprice in the paddock, 75. 

Carnes, Alfred (Alf), 26, 39. 

Carpentry in 1850, 86. 

Cartwright, Thomas (1535-1603), 
celebrated puritan clergyman, 231. 

Ceres, festivals in propitiation of, 97, 
—in old Italian mythology the 
goddess of grain and harvest. 

Chapel, Mount Zion, assembling at 
the, 209-211. 

Cherry, Thomas (Tom), 44. 

Chit-chat after dinner, 32-33. 

Cider mill overbid at auction, 205. 

Clark, John, 203-204. 

Clay, Henry (1777-1852), three 
times a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the United States, 46, 189. 

Cleveland, Grover, twice President of 
the United States, 79-82, 175. 

Cobbling, 39-40. 

Columbus, Christopher, reputed dis- 
coverer of America, 52. 

Comment of: Edmund Flagg on the 
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Yankee, 11; Joseph MacCarthy on 
the puritans, 117; Logan P. Smith 
on denunciation of the young, 57; 
The Cincinnati Enquirer on Grover 
Cleveland, 79; Florence Foraker on 
a precinct rally in Cincinnati, 81; 
Will Craig on the Democratic 
Party, 83; Will Frey on the fabu- 
lous Jonah of the Scriptures, 89; 
M. Gillenormand on civilization, 
119; The Reverend Mr. Dick on 
the mind of a child, 130; John 
Ruskin on education, 224; Pearl 
Buck on the puritan conscience, 
224; Daniel Webster on America, 
189. 

Concern, a, 
ance, 75 

Confidence, a time of, 184. 

Custom, ivied, 157. 

Cook, Thomas, 132. 

Cookery, farmhouse, 30-31, 133. 

Coon, Pike Bartlet trees a, 135-136. 


biding timeful utter- 


‘Coonville Coal Company, 196-199. 


Coop, a, for quail, 68. 

Cooperage, B. B. McNabb’s, 23. 

Cordiality, the, of Sarah Ann Bolin- 
ger, 154. 

Coronetist, 73. 

Craig, Alta, 219. 

Craig, Cynthia, 219. 

Craig, Emma Grace, 219. 

Craig, Frank, 220-221. 

Craig, Eugene, 219, 221. 

Craig, Hugh, 184, 218. 

Craig, Minnie, M, 219-220. 

Craig, William (Will), 58, 83-84, 
211-212, 215-219, 253532363 

Creators, lone-handed, 109. 

Credit, business thrives on, 191. 

Cruse, Benjamin (Ben), 65. 


Dean, Elizabeth, 179. 

Dean, Jesse, 28, 82, 120, 129, 154, 
176, 184. ' 

Dean, Lewis, 82, 136, 175-183, 184, 
189, 200. 

Dean, Martha (Grandmam), 28, 30, 
S235 10 beee 

Dean, Melissa, 178, 182. 
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Dean, Sarah, 179. 

Dean, Tobitha Isabel (Aunt Bell), 28, 
9305325039! 

Dean, Rilla (Aunt Rilla), 28, 29, 30, 
SIS: 

Dean, Wesley (Wes), 178, 179, 182. 

Dean, William (Bill), 179. 

Dekker, Thomas (1570-1638?), Eng- 
lish dramatist; singly and in col- 
laboration with Massinger, Middle- 
ton, Webster, etc., produced more 
than 30 plays, 39. 

Democracy at Mount Zion, 209-211. 

Denizens, forest, tribulation of, 30. 

Dennin, James (Jim), 132, 228-229. 

Density, forest, a strain on growth, 
70. 

Desertion of farms by youth, 190. 

Design, emergence of in juvenile en- 
terprise, 68; building to on the 
trestleboard of farm labor, 76. 

Dick, The Reverend Mr., 130-131, 
166. 

Dillinger, Thomas, J. (Tom), school- 
master, 44, 48-53, 164: physician, 
240. 

Dinner, company, preparing a, 30- 
Sa call to, 31, 

Diogenes (412?-329 B.C.), a Greek 
Cynic philosopher famous for his 
eccentricities, 158. 

Domengeau, James, representative in 
Congress from Louisiana, 72. 

Doggedness, puritanic, 121. 

Douglas, Stephen A., (1813-1861), 
American politician; Congressman; 
senator; famous for his debate with 
Abraham Lincoln, 46. 

Dynamics, clack of juvenile, 63-64. 


Election, Garfield’s, 
announces, 70. 
Elkins, Stephen B., member of Con- 
gress, secretary of war, member Re- 
publican National Committee when 
Cleveland was elected President in 
1884, 81. 

Endurance, pride in, 264; emblem 
and image of, 76; dray-horses of, 
110. 


John Bolinger 
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Enquirer, The Cincinnati Weekly, 74, 
79. 

Essex, Nathan (Nate), 82, 184. 

Evangelism at Mount Zion, unex- 
pressed dissent to, 227-228. 

Evangelists, entertainment of, 132- 
133. 

Exhibit of express wagons, 95-96. 

Exigency sublimates juvenile hunting 
fever in endless chores, 92; recur- 
ring treadmill of, 110. 

Expense a bugaboo, 186. 

Farming, decline of, 190. 

Farmstead, going life of a, in the 
tradition of 1850, 175-183. 

Farragut, David Glasgow (1801- 
1879), known for his naval opera- 
tions in the Civil War, 50-51. 

Fashion, curvets of incurably rheu- 
matic, 111; glass of, 215-219; in 
the pulpit, 219. 

Fever, prowling, febrifuge against, 60. 

Fiddler at country ‘hop’ and wed- 
ding serenade, 61-62. 

Flagg, Edmund (1815-1890), writer, 
editor, traveler, secretary to the 
American minister in Berlin, Amer- 
ican consul at Venice, 11. 

Foraker, Florence, daughter of Joseph 
Benson Foraker, 81. 

Foraker, Joseph Benson, governor of 


Ohio 1885-1889, U. S. senator 
1897-1909, 82. 

Forbes, Francis, 181, 182. 

Foxe, John (1516-1587), English 


martyrologist; wrote the “Book of 
Martyrs; prebendary in Salisbury 
Cathedral from 1563, 88. 

Fracas, schoolboy, settlement of a, 
Ct ae 

Frey, Freeman (Free), 82, 184. 

Frey, William (Uncle Will), 82, 85- 
91. 


Frogs, 180. 
Galton, Sir Francis (1822-1911), 
eminent English anthropologist, 


known for his books on heredity, 
168. 
Garfield, James A., elected President 
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of the United States in 1880, 80. 

Geese and guineas, 179-180. 

Giblets, the kindergarten’s anticipa- 
tion of, 29. 

Gillenormond, M., a 
Victor Hugo’s “Les 
LLY; 

Goethals, George W., chief engineer 
on the Panama Canal Commission, 
which built the canal, 48. 

Gorgas, William Crawford, American 
sanitarian; surgeon general U. S. 
Army; chief sanitary officer in the 
building of the Panama Canal, 48. 

Gossip, parochial, a flurry of, 166-167. 

Government, canopy of, the kinder- 
garten becomes aware of the, 79. 

Grammar, English, abstract for juve- 
niles, 47. 

Grandfathers, the minds of these, 
geared to the agrarian outlook of 
Henry Clay, 189. 

Green, William, Sarah Ellen visits 
the home of, 131. 

Grover, Hiram, 133. 

Groves, Henry, 34-35, 164, 205, 213. 


character in 
Miserables,” 


Hamilton, Alexander, American 
statesman; secretary of the treas- 
ury under Washington, 46. 

Hansberry, Dan, 21-22, 24. 

Harrison, Benjamin, elected Presi- 
dent in 1888, 175. 

Harmony, architectural, a false note 
in, 27. 

Hendricks, Thomas J., elected Vice- 
president in 1884, 81. 

Hickory, the uses of, 224. 

Hitch-yard, a jam in the, 210-211. 

Hoadley, George, governor of Ohio 
1883-1885, 82. 

Hooker, Thomas (1586-1647), Eng- 
lish clergyman; one of the founders 
of the Connecticut colony, U. S. A., 
23t: 

Horses, watering of at noon, 31. 

Hubbard, Elbert, American editor 
and writer; headed a group of ar- 
tists in East Aurora, N. Y., known 
as the “Roycrofters”; author of 
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“Message to Garcia,” 92-93. 


Hucksters, agents, itinerants, va- 
grants, 19-22. 
Humanitarianism, Boston’s, applied 


more than proclaimed, 169. 
Humphrey, Duke (1391-1447), called 
“Good Duke Humphrey”; Duke of 
Gloucester; youngest son of Henry 
LV¥ea2t5: 
Hunter’s Lodge, Pike Bartlet’s, 135. 
Hurd, Joshua (Josh), 131, 138. 
Hurd, Sarah, 139. 
Hurd, William, Sr., 130, 138. 
Hurd, William, Jr. (Bill), 138. 


Ideas, sporting, intermittent upsurge 
of, 104; ideas, borowing of, 192. 

Impudicity gone scot-free, 239. 

Independence, a bachelor’s, 85. 

Indignities, the Craigs flee from, 235. 

Industry, winter, 224-226. 

Ingersol, Robert G. (1833-1899), 
American lawyer and orator; pub- 
lished ‘“The Gods,” ‘Some of the 
Mistakes of Moses,” and other lec- 
tures, 89. 

Invitation, roadside, to a cafeteria, 


ra Sy 


Jackson, Andrew, seventh President 
of the United States, 46, 175. 

Jefferson, Thomas, third President of 
the United States, 46. 

Johnson, Andrew, succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 23. 

Jones, Paul (1747-1792), Scottish- 
American naval adventurer; com- 
manding the Bonhomme Richard, 
he captured the Serapis in one of 
the greatest naval engagements of 
the Revolutionary War, 155. 


Kersey, 58. 

Knights of Labor, 109. 

Knights, crested, of security, 185. 
Kuzarian, Anescu, 19, 24. 


Lama, Hiram G., 23. 
Lamp, the puritan, a glimpse of in its 
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purest ray, 193. 

Land as capital and insurance, 185. 

Learning, a day at school a unit step 
in, 44; lingers, 44-45; gets started, 
47-48. 

Lee, Robert E., notable Confederate 
general in the Civil War, 81. 

Life, a boy’s as it ought to be, 42-43. 

Liggett, Harold J., 44. 

Lincoln, Abraham, sixteenth president 
of the United States, 46. 

Lodge, a cooper’s, becomes a family 
residence, 23; the interior, 24-25; 
the kitchen and pantry, 25. 

Lumpkin, Tony, an ignorant and 
conceited country squire in Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
pL: 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546), leader 
of the German Reformation, 13. 


MacCarthy, Joseph P., comment of 
on the Puritans, 117. 

McAllister, Ward, one-time leader of 
New York’s socialites, sometimes 
referred to as the ‘Four Hundred,” 
212. 

McCollister, Amanda, 138. 

McCollister, Thomas (Tom), 138. 

McDaniel, Charley, 66. 

McDaniel, George, 67. 

McDaniel, Julia, 66, 147. 

McDaniel, Sarah Ann, 67. 

McNabb, B. B., 23. 

Marner, Silas, the leading character 
in George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” 
105. 

Mason, Jane, 123, 125-126. 

Mason, John, 82, 132, 184. 

Mason, William (Will), 125. 

Meat-packing, 102. 

Merchant, itinerant, in textiles, 19-20. 

Merry-go-round, a, comes to a dead 
stop, 75. 

Migration, Jane Mason’s, 125-126. 

aes volatile, trust in betrayed, 741 

5 


Model for a hero, a, juvenile quest 
of, 191. 
Momus, in Greek mythology the son 
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of Night, a god personifying cen- 
sufe and mockery, 234. 
Moody, Dwight L. (1837-1899), 
American evangelist, 231. 
Morgan, Oliver, 57, 82, 184. 
Mountebank at a county fair, 83-84. 
Mounts, Abiel, 228-229, 230. 
Muskrat, baiting for, 71-72; as a tid- 
bit, 72. 


Necessity, scale of, utensils to the, 36; 
implements to the, 103. 

Neverland under juvenile explora- 
tion, 63. 

News-exchange of sorts, center for, 
34-35. 

Novelty, miles traversed in quest of, 


64-65. 


Oddity, parental revetment against a 
juvenile’s spilling over into, 60. 


Palmer, H. L., wagon-maker in Lo- 
gan, 95-96. 

Panza, Sancho, a_ self-important 
squire in Cervante’s “Don Quix- 
ote,” 247. 

Patience, the exercise of, 
nettle, 94. 

Peaches, 98. 

Pelts, 72-73. 

Penalty for poaching, 60. 

Persistence, a fertilizer to make farm- 
ing pay, 94 

Pests, smallpox and scarlet fever, 
weasel and fox, 244. 

Philosophy, to fit a condition, 217; 
falls on a limited credence, 217- 
218. 

Pigeons, 180. 

Plums, 97-98. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), dis- 
tinguished British poet, 126. 

Prank, impudent, 235; captious, 238. 

Price, A. E., 44, 47-48, 239-240. 

Privilege, the world of, in eclipse, 
74-76. 

Puritanism, as a repudiation of rubric, 
14; origin of, 12; contribution of 
to democracy in the United States, 


loses its 
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15-16; in its purest ray, 193. 


Quail, 68. 
Quilting party, 212-213. 


Rabbits, snaring of, 69-71. 

Rally, political, Florence Foraker re- 
ports on a, 81. 

Ranchil, Valentine, 179. 

Rankor, partizan, in Ohio in 1884. 
81. 

Rayburn, Samuel, contemporary con- 
gressman, Speaker of the House, 
es 

Reflection, traditional cast of, in the 
New Englander, 11; in the Puri- 
tan, 14-15. 

Regeneration, a mystery, 229-230. 

Repair shop, general, George Rob- 
erson’s, 112. 

Reynolds, Ella, 43, 44. 

Risk thought to be a sack to catch 
snipe, 186. 

Roberson, George, Sr., 112. 

Robin, a nestling, a boy carries back 
to its nest, 57-58. 

Rogers, Will, late American humor- 
ist, 249. 

Roller, home-made, built for long 
service, 103-104. 

Ruskin, John (1819-1900), eminent 
English art critic and writer, 224. 


Sameness, stark, struck out like a 
sore thumb, 37. 

Sanner, Edward W. (Ed), 150, 155- 
158. 

Sanner, Isabel T. (Aunt Bell), 132, 
215. 

Sanner, Michael, 82, 156, 184. 

Satire on the Puritans, 117. 

School, Campbell, Sarah Ellen enters 
two of her children at the, 43. 

Schoolhouse, the Campbell, 43. 

Schoolmaster, a veteran, 48-53. 

Science, professor and dean of, 143- 
148. 

Scotland, Arabs in, 244. 

Sewing machine, agent for a, 20-21. 

Sewing time, winter, 37-38. 


Shoe pegs, 40. 

Show, Sells Brothers’, comes to Lo- 
gan, 94-95. 

Simms, Albert, 138, 234-235, 236, 
237-238. 

Simms, Charley, 44, 198, 235, 236, 
ease 

Simms, James (Jim), 161. 

Simms, Meredith (Squire), 153-159, 
195, 205: 

Simms, Stanton (Stant), 159, 210, 
234, 235-236, 237. 

Simplicity, rustic, 27; Arcadian, 90; 
Dunker, 246. 

Skipjacks, prankish, 233. 

“Slack time,” they called it, 224-226. 

Smith, Logan Pearsall, late American 
author, 57. 

Sociability, Asbury folks get  to- 
gether for, 248-250. 

Sorghum, 99-100. 

Soto, Hernando de (1500?-1542), a 
Spanish soldier and explorer; dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi, 52. 

South Sea Bubble, a financial scheme 
which originated in England in 
1711 and collapsed in 1720, 187. 

Speech, whimsical, of Attorney C. H. 
Bright, 242-250. 

Spelling, 49-50. 

Sphinx moth, tobacco worm, 134. 

Squirrel rifle, 24, 36, 92, 100. 

Stability. economic, a time of, 184. 

Standish, Miles, 52. 

Stewart, Mrs. John W., 147. 

Stine, Wilbur M., one-time professor 
of physics and electronics in the 
Ohio University, 145. 

Stoplight on stealthy adventure, 58. 

Store, drygoods and grocery, Alfred 
(Alf) Carnes’, 26, 39. 

Stringency as a virtue, 245-246. 

Stuyvesant, Peter (1591-1672), Dutch 
colonial governor of New Nether- 
land, the last Dutch governor of 
New York, 52. 

Suit, linen and tawney, a boy bristles 
at wearing a, 58-59. 

Super, Charles W., one-time president 
of the Ohio University, 145. 
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Tabus, puritan, stop-light on young- 
ster traffic in, 58 

Tailoring, home style, 37-38; unpop- 
ular with the tailored, 38. 

Teachers, one-term, a succession of 
43-44; immaturity of illustrated, 
se 

Tea Party (Boston Tea Party), a dem- 
onstration against England’s at- 
tempt to import tea into the colon- 
ies. The night of December 16, 
1773, a party of something like 
fifty men disguised as Mohawk In- 
dians boarded three British tea 
ships, first to arrive in Boston har- 
bor, and threw 342 chests of tea 
(valued at 18,000 pounds) into the 
water, 170. 

Teen-agers, learning capacity of un- 
derrated, 53. 

Telegrapher, 73. 

Thomas, Sis, 213. 

Thurston, The Reverend Mr., 166. 

Tibet, symbolizing the altitude of the 
McDaniel farm, 64, 65. 

Timber, a, taking the twist out of, 
90-91. 
Tobacco, culture of, Pike Bartlet’s, 

134. 
Tonicity, rural, pressed into a mold 
of formalty by education, 116. 
Tool-chest, Will Frey’s, 89-90. 
Tower, signal, of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 65. 
Traddles, Tom, a character in Charles 
Dickens,’ “David Copperfield,” 38. 
Transition, from fixed to floating resi- 
dence, 116; from large to small 
families, 116. 


University, the Ohio, in the 90’s, 145 


Violinist, 61-62. 
Vogue, frontier, in structural design, 
2d. 

Wagons, express, H. L. Palmer’s dis- 
play of at the Logan fair, 95-96. 
Walker, James John, politician; man 

of fashion; mayor of New York 


1925-1932;2220. 
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Wallace, Henry A., editor Wallaces 
Farmer; secretary of agriculture; 
vice-president, 72. 

Wallace, Sir William (1227?-1305), 
Scotch soldier and national hero, 
40. 

Warrener, William J., 32. 

Washday, clangor of, 181-182. 

Washing machine, demonstration of 
Peal 

Watermelon party, 236. 

Wayne, Anthony (1745-1796), called 
“Mad Anthony Wayne”; he was an 
American general, 242. 

Waxed ends, 40. 

Weaver, family, Sarah Dean, 179. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1842), noted 
American statesman, 189. 

Weighing scales, 34. 

Wesley, John (1703-1791), an Eng- 
lish clergyman; famous as one of 
the founders of the Methodist 
church; 231. 

Wheat rick, building a, 111. 

Which—frivolous vanity or false 
pride?—a case for the judicature, 
196. 

White, Elizabeth (Lib), 140. 

White, Henry, 140. 

White, Jesse, 140. 

White, John, 141, 143. 

White, Lewis (Lew), 130, 138, 140, 
141. 

White, Sally, 140. 

White, William (Will), 138, 164. 

Wilding in fruit or berry a harvest for 
juveniles, 64. 

Williams, Roger (1600-1684), an 
English colonist; founder of Rhode 
Island, 52, 169. 

Wintergreen, 64, 65. 

Winthrop, Dolly, a character in 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” 129. 

Wolf, Matthew (Math), 82, 184. 

Woodard, Ann, 213, 214. 

Woodard, Charley, 78, 211-212. 

Woodard, Ephraim, (Eaf), 73. 

Woodard, Frank, 44. 

Woodard, William, Sr. (Uncle Billy), 
O2,1184. 
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Woollery, Bannon, 100, 101, 142-151. 

Woollery, Elizabeth (Aunt Lib), 123, 
126,3127-128; 213. 

World, a boys as it ought to be, 142- 
143. 


Young, Andrew, 165. 

Young, denunciation of the, 57. 

Youngsters, McDaniel, at Mount 
Zion church, 66. 

Youth, arch imitator, 192; an appeal 
to, 222; dilemma of, 227-228. 
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